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In late September comes a peculiar stillness over field and stream; Nature would seem to be caught in a backwater—gracile poplars scarcely sway, even reeds 


cease their rustling by the stream bank: the last placid days of summer before frosts mow down the fields and October heralds blustery, chilly months 
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Cherokee roses in a cactus garden 





The Color of A California Garden 


HOSPITALITY OF CLIMATE TENDS TO ENCOURAGE MEDLEYED HORTICULTURE—THE 
TRADITIONS OF THE EAST IN THE WEST—HOW CALIFORNIA PLANTS ARE GIVEN A REST 


HERE are certain sensations that come but once in a life- 
time, not the least of which is, having slipped away from 
the wintry and slushy East, you open your eyes some sunny 
January morning and for the first time see, in a setting of majes- 
tic mountains lifting snowy summits to a turquoise sky, the palms 
and roses and glistening orange groves of Southern California. 
\round ranch-house and town-dwelling alike, garden flowers 
clamber and nestle. Calendulas, sweet peas and pansies, petunias, 
violets and marguerites, geraniums of many colors banked some- 
times house high, are commonplaces of the humblest home; callas, 
in places, grow literally as hedges; carnations and violets bloom 
by the fieldful for the cut flower market. If the season is of 
average mildness, fuchsias and heliotropes hide beneath their 
massed blooms and cottage walls against which they are set ; poin- 
settias, in vivid scarlet, glow under south eaves, and roses of 
every hue brighten hedgerows and fences. Naturally, then, when 
you are at last settled in California, your thoughts turn much to 
gardens. 

For the making of a garden the Californian has practically the 
world to draw upon. Indeed, so inclusive is the hospitality of 
the State’s climate that the supreme temptation is to plant some- 
thing of everything on earth and turn one’s place into a botanic 
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museum. There is a considerable preponderance of such medleyed 
horticulture up and down the State, and it is, | think, a weak spot 
in California gardening. 

To the average eye, it must be owned, this tendency to floral 
coloratura is a venial matter, and is forgotten in the delight of 
discovery afforded by the vast variety of exotic shrubs and flow- 
ers that are in common outdoor cultivation on the Coast. Many 
people faithfully keep up the tradition of the eastern home with 
such old-fashioned favorites as lilacs, spirzas, weigelas, abutilons, 
nasturtiums, verbenas, zinnias, marigolds, hollyhocks, and so on; 
All gar- 


dens have a sprinkling of these, but what gives distinctiveness to 


and everybody grows the rose in its manifold varieties. 


the California gardens are the tropic and semi-tropic plants un 

known in the East, or at least cultivated only in conservatories. 
Besides the yuccas and acacias, bamboos, palms and agaves, which 
are easily recognized by every one, there are, in every community 
where the sentiment for flowers runs strong, scores of strikingly 
beautiful shrubs, vines and herbs that are absolutely novel to the 
tourist. It is a humuilating fact, though, that too few of the owners 
of these exotic plants can tell you their names. They have gen 

erally been had from nurserymen in response to orders for “pretty 
flowers and shrubs with beautiful foliage that will be drought-re 
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and undulatum 
have been planted 
in California for 
hedges. Some of 
the species grow to 
the proportions of a 
tree, and their live 
lv, handsome foli- 
age, fragrant flow 
ers and drought-re 
istent character put 
them among the 
most desirable of 
woody plants for 
California gardens 
When foliage ef- 
fect is desired, a 
shrub often planted 
is the New Zealand 
Coprosma Bauert, 
which has the ad- 
vantage of a pleas- 
ant-sounding name. 
he flowers are in- 


conspicuous and the 





teatures that com 


. nal . “11 vay 
The Sierra Snow Plant, Sarcodes sanguinea, has end it tor culture 


found the climate amenable and thrives are its graceful, 








Among the few native flowers cultivated in California 


gardens is the Matilija Poppy 


trailing habit of growth and the rich, glossy hue of the foliage, 
vhich seems as though varnished. Often its exquisite green 1s 
blotched with white or yellow, and a form entirely yellow 1s met 
with rhe compelling beauty of pure foliage is never better 
shown than in this lovely plant as it flows over some bowlder- 
planted slope and rolls its billows green in soft masses into house 
corners or against garden walls. 

\ttractive for its foliage, too, but very different, is a native 
barberry—Berberis aquifolium—whose holly-like leafage in this 
hollyless land is a cheerful sight. In autumn the little shrub 1s 
adorned with strings of purple berries, somewhat like chicken 
grapes, which have suggested the popular name Oregon grape— 
Oregon, because of the plant’s abundance in that State, where it 
has been adopted as the floral emblem of the Commonwealth. A 
species of viburnum that is grown to some 
extent in eastern greenhouses may also 
be mentioned, because it is perhaps the 
best known of California garden shrubs, 
where, besides posing for ornament, it is 
frequently put to utilitarian service as a 
hedge plant. Its ample cymes of small, 
pinkish white flowers are very attractive. 
In modern botanical parlance it is | ibur- 
mum tinus, but in everyday speech it 1s 
called laurustinus. A plant of all-round 
virtue, beautiful in leaf, flower and fruit, 
it is especially serviceable because ever- 
green and winter blooming, besides lend- 
ing itself with the utmost complaisance to 
topiary work. Its native home is the 
Mediterranean region of Europe, where it 
sometimes forms extensive copses in the 
wild, and where it has been cherished from 
time immemorial. 

\mong garden flowers few have more 
completely captured the popular fancy in 
Southern California than the poinsettia, 
which every one in the East knows as a 
greenhouse beauty. : 
In California it 
grows in the open, 
almost rivaling the 





poppy in the affec- 


tion of the people, ‘ 


and one sees it “t 
everywhere in state- ‘ 

ly erectness against 

bungalow and villa S| 
walls. Its suscepti- st | 
bility to frost finds ; 

it on the anxious 

bench every winter, 4 
but the leaves fall 
more quickly than 
the floral parts, 
which in cold sea- 
sons are not infre- 
quently seen shiver- 
ing chillily at the 
tops of leafless 
stocks. Prudent 
gardeners set it in 
the least exposed 
places, usually 
against south walls, 


A turf plant used where grass lawns are difficult to 


or in sheltered bays, maintain, the Lippia repens 
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where from December to April it flames fierily. Under favorable 
circumstances the plant has been known to develop heads two feet 
in diameter. Its glorious scarlet-bracted flowers are an important 
element in the decoration of churches at Christmas and Easter, for 
which reason it has been called Christmas flower and Easter flower, 
a translation of the appellation by which it goes in Mexico—la flor 
de Pascua. The 
non-botanical 
may be re- 
minded that the 
flaming invo- 
lucre that has 
gained the plant 
its popularity, is 
no part of the 
but 
whorl 


blossom, 
simply a 
of colored 
leaves. The 
flowers occupy a 
small 
the point of 
these 
leaves. They 
are brilliant, too, 
in red and gold, 
but cu- 
rious than beau- 
tiful and 
tively quite in- 


conspicuous. 


space at 


union of 


more 


rela- 


not 
among 


One is 
long 
California gardens before making acquaintance with those curious 
Horal groundlings, the mesembryanthemums. They are creeping, 
fleshy-leaved plants, whose daisy-like blossoms, with very narrow 
petals yellow, white, and of various shades of red, open only in 
the sun—the reason of the sesquipedalian name, which means 
“flower of the midday.” They are particularly liked as coverings 
to sunny banks and slopes, 
which they overspread with 
beauty at practically no. ex- 


pense of care after being 
rooted, as their succulent 


leaves and stems make them 
famous drought resisters. 


Everyone who has _ visited 
Southern California in April 
and May has been struck 
with the prodigal color of one 
small-flowered sort, which 
forms carpets of solid pink in 
gardens, along streets, and 
particularly on the hillsides 


and earth cliffs of 
the beach resorts. 


many of 
There are 
in the world some three hun- 
dred species of mesembryan- 
themum, mostly native to the 
rocky sands and arid plains of South Africa, but a few are in- 
digenous to the Mediterranean basin and to Austrakasua. Two 
or three species grow wild in California, and have been a puzzle 
to botanists, who have never satisfactorily accounted for their 
presence there. One of these (M. crystallinum), which is found 
on Southern California sea beaches and strangely enough at one 
or two places on the Mojave Desert, is also native to Greece and 





Two specimens of mesembryanthemum, or South African fig marigold, carpet this roadside bank. The trees outside 


the hedge are the Australian Grevillea robusta ture from 





For covering walls, the creeping fig is extensively used. 


vine with leathery leaves 


the Canary Islands. It is remarkable for its glittering, often 
reddish foliage, which seems frosted with particles of ice, and 
on this account it has long been one of the world’s green-house 
curiosities under the name of ice-plant. In the Canary Islands 
the burning of the ice-plant and exportation of the ashes for use 
in Spanish glass-making was once, and perhaps still is, a consider- 
able industry. 
Many species of 
mesembryanthe- 


mum, indeed, 


are noted for 
grotesqueries of 
form, like the 
allied tribe of 
the cacti, and 
also like the lat- 
ter bear a fruit 
resembling the 
fig that is in 
some cases pala- 
table. Its fruit- 
capsules are a 
interesting 
part of the 
plant. They are 
tightly closed in 
dry weather, but 
possess to a re- 
markable degree 
the property of 
absorbing mois- 
the 

air, and after a 
rain they open out their carpellary valves, which radiate from 
the center in star fashion and permit the seeds to escape. When 
the weather clears they close, to gape again with the return of 
another shower. The curious will find entertainment in soaking 
mature, dry capsules in a basin of water, and watching the starry 
tops open out, as do the so-called resurrection plants of the 


very 


curio-shops. 

A denizen of many Califor- 
nia gardens that is sure to at- 
tract an Easterner’s attention, 
and indeed is far from famil- 
iar to all Californians, is a 
ape Se, creeping turf-plant whose bo- 
elt tate SES SE tanical name, Lippia repens, 
Eo aad . is easy enough to pronounce 

*, ght io: Reokel - to be popularized. 


Evergreen 


—— a 3 - Y of leaf and taking kindly to 
: me :& 4 | almost any sort of soil, it 
f Dente hs Ie Leaflet A, spreads by rooting at the 

Sy joints until it forms solid 


verdure, even chok- 
ing out many sorts of weeds 
that flourish in grass plots. 
These are as pleasant to walk 
on and as yielding to the tread 
as Turkish carpet, and the 
little plant is as cheerful under the pressure of human feet as 
blue grass, or a New Mexican penitente flat on a church door- 
step begging to be trodden on for his sins’ sake. Furthermore, it 
is tolerant of neglect, and will survive a whole dry season without 
watering or mowing, though for the best effect it should have both 
about once a month during the summer. Lippia has therefore 
taken an assured place in California as a substitute for lawn 


mats of 


It is an industrious little 
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think that the gardens of the 




































\| State are a perpetual riot of 
there bloom. Having wintered and 
isin summered in one for several 
ceping | years and watched my _ neigh- 

er tr bors’ for rather longer, | am in- 
outh clined to think the Horatian 
cast torn maxim about people changing 

China their sky but not their spirit, 

‘ f essentt holds pretty well for plant life, 

epen too. Plants need their bit of 

" e st rest, even as you and [; and if 
i irviat you use all of California's 
ton ence twelve-months-in-the-vear of 
ate | growing weather to keep them 

‘ le ti going all the time, they will 
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tron | ‘ n course, by proper selection one 
ome | beh UNM will have something blooming at 
Hnertist all seasons, but there is a low 
Heat ine ‘ side and a high tide, just as else- 

con | where in the world. Summer, 
Hine ; indeed, with its entire absence of 
Oo or rainfall, is the natural resting 
together is, ft time for most plants on the 
ing a plant ACK Coast, and to make a showing of 
the | et flowers then is the gardener’s 
May set uN ' most exciting task. As a matter 
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many Cah a i 1 neve 


encourage the plant's natural ten- 
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I hough only a stone's throw from the desert, here grows an orchard Epipactis 


gigantea; behind it a seedling W ashingtonia palm 


. yi thern varieties 
For the making of a garden the Californian has practically the world to draw upon. Tropic and semi-tropic plants grow side by side with more norther 


in this hospitable climate 
































Wee Bit o Scotch 


BY 


THE STIFF UPHILL FIGHT THAT 


. is an axiom that a Scottish terrier is different from all other 

dogs. Anyone who has seen one can tell you they are quite 
unique in looks, and everyone who has known them well will 
testify they are remarkably individual in disposition. 

In common with other Scottie owners, since the breed is not 
common in America, it has been my good fortune to introduce 
him to many people who before never dreamed of the existence 
of such a dog. At these first meetings | have heard Scottie 
“coon,” a “bear cub,” and a “sort of pig,” 
heard him described as “curious looking,” 
ugly.” 


likened to a and I have 
“odd,” and “downright 
Only once was he complimented upon his looks. It was 
down in North Carolina, and Aunt Sally, the old colored mammy 
who did our washing, exclaimed, when she first saw one of my 
terriers, “Lordy, Massa Billie, whar’d you get dat pretty lil’ dog?” 

The dog’s physical appearance is indeed peculiar. There are, 
however, any number of gt od pec ple thoroughly capable of stand- 
ing in a show ring and judging a class of Scottish terriers, but, 
as the little boy wrote in his essay on physiology, “there are two 
sides to a man, the in-side and the out-side, and both are impor- 
tant.” The “in-side” of a Scottish terrier can never be learned 
at a bench show nor in the kennels, and | am glad that I have 
known him long and under circumstances trying to any dog’s— 
or man’s—disposition. 

To understand the Scottish terrier’s peculiar physical confor- 
mation and to appreciate his mental characteristics, one must 
know something of his romantic past. The breed’s original home 
was in the rugged Highlands of Scotland. These heather-clad 
heights, all seamed with deep glens, have since time immemorial 
sheltered wily foxes and hard-bitten badgers. Strong sea otters 
have made their homes in the ragged inlets of the coast, and the 
caves and cairns of the hillsides have served as dens for wild cats 
and martens. In ancient times these bandits levied a heavy tax 
on the gudewife’s poultry yard and the farmer’s lamb pens. Nor 
did they always show a nice respect for proper authority, but they 
boldly raided the Laird’s preserves for voung hares and baby 
grouse. So a price was set on their lawless heads, and it came 
that every district in the Highlands supported its “todhunter,” 
who was deputized to wage a war of extermination against the 


WILLIAMS 


MADE 
HIS GOOD POINTS INSIDE AND OUT—THE DUAL 


, 
we 


HAYNES 
THE SCOTTIE WHAT HE IS TO-DAY— 
PERSONALITY OF “ DIEHARD” 
vermin. Such a war cannot be carried on without allies. In so 
broken a country, horse and hound would be worse than useless, 
and the crafty ¢énemy laughed to scorn such clumsy weapons as 
traps and snares. 

The conditions demanded a terrier and a very special kind of 
terrier. He must be short of leg and compact in build, so as to 
be at once small enough to negotiate successfully his quarry’s low, 
narrow dens, and sturdy enough to fight a fight in which quarter 
is neither asked nor given. He must have a long, punishing jaw, 
armed with big, strong, white teeth, “the better to bite with, my 
child.” 
against thorns, and claws and teeth with a woolly undervest to 
keep out the freez- 


The best coat for him will be one of wire, a capital armor 


ing damp of the 
long Highland win- 
ters. He must be 


game to the core, in- 
telligent, and docile 
to training, since he 
is to in 
business in which a 
fool 


engage a 


coward or a 
will surely fail. 
Such the 
standard set up by 
the hard 
ot his 


long 


Was 


conditions 
work, and 
before bench 
shows or stud books 
were thought of, a 
rigid natural selec- 
tion brought the ter- 
the High- 
lands to conform to 
this model. The tod- 
hunters noth- 


ing scientinhe 


riers of 





knew 

A typical Scottie gives the impression of great 
size and strength squeezed down into very 
small compass 


of 


breeding, and they 


un 











From puppyhood, he's an up and-coming little beast, with a wisdom fairly uncanny, capable 
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10 The Scottie is rarely complimented upon his looks, some liken- 
pa k, molt ing him to a “coon.” At times he has the sadness of the Celt 
mo init try 


and 


istics 


fox-terrier 1s like 
fancies. 
Scotch 


this 


back, 


fore face, its erect 


of making distinctions between friend and foe 


was called upon to do forced the Scottish terrier 


Border raids, 


vidualism both in 


fortunate in never having been a victim of extreme fads and 


There is an ol 
dog: 
tvpical Scottie gives the impression of great size and strength 


squeezed down into very small compass. 
stimulate this effect. 


sticks out beyond the line of his jaws, is all very different from 
the other terriers. 
full of fire, but there are times, when Scottie is sitting at re- 
pose, when that sadness which underlies all Celts gives him a 


per uliarly sage expression. 





dog and the baby were playing. The dog, 


ond’s hesitation, nailed the tawny villain with his 
though terribly punished, kept the foe at bay 


ne to the relief. 











The best coat for him was one of wire, a capital 


armor, with a wooly undervest 


and his reckless courage is a quiet se- 
riousness and fixedness of purpose that 
nature. 
the Scottie was born and bred, lived and 
died, in constant companionship 
his master. He was as intimate a part 
of the frugal life of the little cottage as 
the baby. This long 
branded certain traits into the dog’s char- 
the “difference” 
often noted in the “Diehard.” 
With such a history the Scottish ter- 
rier is truly the child of his ancestors. It 5 
is remarkable that, although the origin of 
the breed is lost in a tangle of clan feuds 
still they have preserved intact their indi- 


balance his wild For centuries 


with 





companionship has 


acter, and herein lies 


SO 





physical appearance and mental character- 


Chere have been some changes, especially in looks, dur- 
ing the last fifty years, but the Scottie of to-day is a great deal 


more like the Scottie of two centuries ago than the present-day) 


the fox-terrier of 1850. The Scottie is very 


1 Scotch proverb that is very applicable to 


“Guid gear gangs in little bundles.” A 





His heavy bone, his 


deep chest, his solid quarters, combined with his short legs and 


His long head, with its strong 


, pointed ears, and its big, black nose, which 


His eyes—dark, bright and deep-set—are 


His tail, which is never cut, is 
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He must be short of leg and compact of build, sturdy enough to fight a fight in which 
quarter is neither asked nor given 


thick at the base, tapering to a point, and must be carried gaily 
erect. The wag of that tail is a most thoroughly sincere wag 
and when master or mistress returns home this tail—being quite 
inadequate to express Scottie’s delight—will wag with his whole 
body. In his gait and carriage Scottie again expresses his indi- 
viduality. He trots along, very like a thoroughbred hackney, as 
much as to say, “Here am I, a very busy and important body, 
with no time to waste on ordinary dogs or people.” 

Such are the salient points of the “out-side” of a Scottish ter- 
rier, but the “in-side” is also important—more important, | think, 
for attractive as his physical peculiarities are to his friends, it is 
his remarkable disposition and his winning ways that make him 
himself. Scottie is bright as brass, alive and wide awake, thor- 
oughly a terrier with a terrier’s proverbial “up-and-coming spirit.” 
He is ever ready for a frolic, and he fairly dotes on a woodchuck 
hunt or an expedition to the stables after rats. In the house, 
however, he is more quiet than other terriers. He has two man- 
ners—outdoors he is a rollicking schoolboy on a holiday, inside he 
is a sedate and dignified gentleman of the old school. 

His mentality is also dual. He is bright and clever as any gut- 
ter pup, but he is also as sage and serious as any old hound. His 
wisdom is fairly uncanny: not a superficial cleverness that can 
“shake hands” and “turn somersaults,” but true wisdom, greater, 
you are sure, than all other dogs added together. His disposition 
is affection and good faith personified. He loves his own family 
with a deep feeling you instinctively recognize, though he is not 
demonstrative. He is scrupulously polite to guests in the draw- 
ing room, and he tolerates the tradesmen at the back door, but he 
has no use for promiscuous visitors, and pity the tramp or ma- 
rauder who invades his sacred precincts. He is never a dog to 
hob-nob with Tom, Dick and Harry, which his friends count 
among his chiefest attractions. He lives at peace 
with his canine neighbors unless they interfere in 
his private affairs, but he is afraid of nothing, and 
will tackle a bullying big dog in tremendously ef- 
fective style. His nom de guerre, “Diehard,” is 
still appropriate, but he is not given to making 
street exhibitions of his prowess. 

Thanks to his own peculiari- 
ties, the Scottish terrier is well 
fitted for modern life, so very 
different from the exigencies of 
the rough existence that called 
him into being. Then he was 
small to go to ground, and now 
his size makes him a desirable 
dog in the city. 


In times past 
he was sturdy and brave, and 





to-day these same qualities are useful on the country place. His 
disposition makes him a capital pal for boy or man; his loyalty 
makes him a splendid companion and guard for women and 
children. That, as an all-round dog for any household he 1s 
hard to equal is demonstrated quite strikingly by the great 
number of dog fanciers who maintain kennels of other breeds 
and keep a Scottish terrier in the house. 

Frankly, I prefer him before all others as a companion. When 
| was at the University, a Scottie was my four-footed chum. 
During the summer of 1907 | personally conducted a trio ot 
Scotties through the British Isles and Holland. Only last win- 
ter a Scottie was one of my companions on a trip down the 
Lumbee River, where no man had ever before canoed. In the 
case of this breed, intimate friendship is necessary. 

There have of recent been many excellent specimens of the 
Scottish Terrier bred and exhibited. From the show point of 

view there is always some recompense in keeping him, as the 

breed is by now so well established that the offspring will come 
true to type without any of the misfits which so often mar a litter 
of less persistent strain. 

In conclusion, a word or two about the general care and man 
agement of the Scottie might not be amiss. The beginner cannot 
easily go wrong or be easily cheated, but it is well when making 
a purchase to take the advice of an expert and to be sure of the 
dog’s pedigree, age, temper and condition. 

Regularity of feeding is one of the secrets of successful dog 
keeping. It ought to be one person’s duty to give him his meals, 
to see that he has frequent access to the garden or vard, that there 
is always a dish 
of clean water 
for him in a 
certain place, 
and that he has 
a dry, comfort- 
able place to 






























sleep. In the 
case of the 
Scottie, after he 
has been thor- 
oughly house- 
broke, an _ out- 


door kennel is 
not necessary. 
He will be a 
much happier 
dog in the house. 


His disposition makes him a capital pal for boy or man; his loyalty makes him a splendid companion and guard for 


women and children 
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DECORATING A 


OY S ROOM 


PHE EFFECT OF DURABLE FURNITURE AND VIRILE 
DESIGN—WHAT THE BOY HIMSELF CAN MAKE 
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MONG the man isions “when a feller needs a friend” however, be dispensed with if one be willing to expend both 
is at that time the family decides he’s big enough to have thought and labor upon restorative work. Often in a humble 
a room all by himself. It's to be his room, they impress upon second-hand shop—an “antique shop” usually means fancy prices ! 
him solemnly, but so far as they care he can do with it as he one can obtain for a mere trifle furniture which will well repay 


pleases, and he usually does—poor fellow! i lad for his time spent in refinishing it. 

Unfortunately, in perhaps the majority of instances, the The treatment of the walls offers a latitude quite as wide as 
the selection of furniture. While papers and fabrics are always 
in demand, many people prefer the walls of a sleeping room 
uncovered, in order to minimize the lodging of dust and germs 
in the room. Very agreeable results may be obtained through 
the use of many of the paints and other wall-coatings now on 
the market, and, if one be adept with the brush, a stenciled 
frieze is an attractive adjunct, especially should the motif of 
the frieze be repeated on the hangings and cushions. Of 
fabrics, burlap, grasscloth and canvas are all satisfactory in 
point of durability, and the same may be said of such wall- 
papers as oatmeal, crepe, fiber and chambray. One architect 
of nation-wide prominence has used ordinary manilla wrapping 
paper as a wall covering, and the results have been entirely 
successful. 

The neutral color of manilla paper is, indeed, an ideal choice 
for a young man’s room—for there, perhaps more than any- 
where else, the walls should be somewhat restrained in tone, 
if harmony is to prevail in the room. Nor is the reason hard 
to discover. Inevitably pennants, posters and varied trophies 
are going to introduce colors which would hopelessly clash were 
the background not subdued. Warm gray, buff, tan, golden- 
brown, gray-green and dull yellow, while cheerful, do not 
obtrude unduly upon the eye; and they are, therefore, splendid 
foundation colors. 





A compromise with the eaves following no special style—note the mixed furniture 


save that which gives comfort and elbow-room 


sons room is nothing save a repository for furniture which 
has long outlived its sightliness, and is, therefore, deemed unfit 
for any other apartment 

Some parents endeavor to condone this evident neglect by 
pleading their son's non-appreciation of an attractive room; 
other parents may plead that good furniture would receive 


* 


rough usage. In reality, the average young man has secret ' 
longings for a cozy bedroom—a “den,” rather—all his own; ‘ acne tr 
and, if his wish be gratified, the son’s pride in his room will Na : 
probably be a preventative against seriously damaged furniture Mil ai 


Uurability should, nevertheless, be an outstanding quality in a, | wn 


any furniture selected for the young man’s room: and virility 
of design—strong, direct lines, unmarred by dust-collecting 
moldings or carving—should be another characteristic to seek. = 
Fortunately, it is now possible to secure at very low cost fur 
iture of Craftsman type, which, embracing both the quali 
heations just enumerated, is eminently adapted for service. 
Occasionally, of course, a young man’s natural ingenuity may 
be exploited in constructing most of the furniture required for 
his room, thus materially lessening the cost. For the amateur 





hand, the Craftsman motif is probably the most susceptible to Once a store room, this has been transformed into an attractive study by utilizing the 


beams and building in bookcases 


adaptation. The purchase or creation of new furniture may, 
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The revival of the art of weaving and braiding rag rugs is a 
boon, for the wearing quality of the rugs is remarkable. No 
other rug is so easy to keep clean, and none better adapted to 
the consistent following of a given color-scheme. 

Superabundant draperies should be conspicuously absent from 
the windows of a young man’s room. Perhaps were the mas- 
culine owner’s tastes considered, the windows would be quite 
guiltless of hangings. If, however, this idiosyncrasy is to be 
overruled and hangings provided, they should be of sill length 
only, so arranged that they may be readily drawn to and fro. 
A valance as a finishing touch is always pleasing. Scrim, in the 
natural linen color, is one of the best materials to choose. It is 
a fabric which hangs gracefully, and one which cannot be sur- 
passed for stenciling. Provided the walls be plain, a figured 
chintz, cretonne, or Japanese toweling would be a good substi- 
tute for scrim; and of unfigured materials, linen taffetas, pon- 
gee, or art denim would prove no less satisfactory 

The standing woodwork plays 
such an important part in a room 
that its treatment demands careful 
consideration. There is a unanimity 
of opinion as to the desirability of 
ivory-enameled woodwork in the 
bedroom. There may, however, be a 
diversity of thought as to its suita- 
bility in a young man’s room, owing 
to the somewhat dual nature of that 
apartment. Nevertheless, one can- 
not go far astray in selecting the 
enamel finish, as it is both easily 
cleaned and permanent. It has the 
additional merit of combining agree- 
ably with any other finish which may 
be selected for the furniture. If, 
however, a natural wood finish be 
desired, it should correspond exactly 
with the furniture: varnish should 
be eschewed, and the surface well 
waxed. As a general rule, painted 
standing woodwork other than white 
is not attractive, but an exception to 
this rule is found in a Canadian home. 
The room is a small, well-lighted 





my 


In this combined bedroom and study, simplicity and repose are acquired by the stained 


studs, burlap walls and neutral tints 








A railroad tie mantel looks at home in this 
sportsman’s study 


library. The walls are hung with a 
soft brown crepe paper, having a 
conventional frieze of brown and 
dull pea-green. The woodwork’ to 
correspond with the specially de 
signed furniture, is painted the pea- 
green which appears in the frieze. 
The effect is so unique and charm- 
ing that the idea set forth might be 
transferred with gratifying results to 
a young man’s room; provided, of 
course, other colors be excluded as 
far as possible from the furnishings. 

In another room, although: the 
owner’s love of virile sport is strong- 
ly indicated, the fact is not unduly 
thrust upon chance visitors; and, 
without in any sense being severe, 
the room remains both orderly and 
thoroughly livable. The fireplace is 
interesting here, through the use of 
a mantel-shelf formed of ordinary 
railroad ties, stained blue-black to 
match the balance of the woodwork 
and furniture. Old time candle- 
holders furnished the motif for the specially designed gas- 
fixtures, which add so much to the attractiveness of the room. 
As most of the furniture was also designed specially, complete 
harmony has been maintained throughout. 

Good results have been achieved in a third room through a 
strict adherence to neutrality of coloring. The bungalow, of 
which this room is a part, is unique through the frank manner 
in which the constructive framework has been utilized as a 
basis for the interior decoration, Thus the studs create a pan- 
eled effect, and the ceiling is formed by the attic floor, with the 
joists exposed. Between the studs the unplastered walls are 
covered with natural burlap, the tone of which blends admirably 
with the gray-brown stain used upon all the woodwork. Similar 
stain was employed to finish the furniture designed and built 
for the room. The neutral color of the burlap reappears in the 
unbleached linen-crash curtains, counterpanes and bureau run- 
ner—these fitments being relieved from any monotony by very 
narrow conventional borders, embroidered in primary colors. 

Prior to its redecoration, one boy’s room had been allowed to 

(Continued on page 166) 


Built-in desks appeal to the 


amateur craftsman’s skill 





How to Plant a Paper Garden 


FROM CUT-OUT SHEETS, PROVIDING EVEN HOLLYHOCKS AND HENS—THE AMA- 


rEUR CAN 
BY RuTtH Mack 


éé HHI 


the house 


apple tree might look better on the other side of 
The landscape specialist surveyed the 
scene spread out before her with narrowed eyes, and finally 
concluded, “Yes; there will be room enough for it if the lilac 
bushes and the rose arbor are moved to the farther end of the 
garden 

he casual way in which these radical changes were proposed 
sounded curiously reminiscent of the ancient Pharaohs’ lofty dis- 
regard for manual labor which they themselves would not have 
to perform, Especially did it sound incongruous since the con 
versation took place in a little hidden corner of old New York 
where vegetation is confined either to window boxes or to cran 
nies of the flagging where an occasional scrawny ailanthus strug 


oles tor a foothold in) the rit odden soil 


Notwithstanding the 


yrimnes f this untlowered and untlowering spot, the problem 


pe specialist solved it was 

singularly vivid to her chent lor the 
ene was a paper scene, the garden she 
inted was a paper garden; the apple 

tree. the lilac bushes and the rose arbor 
were all cut-outs Even the house, the 
Howe ind shrubs, the tennis court and 
the po everything had been reproduced 
on cardboard, and the artist had arranged 
ver chent’s garden in much the same man 
net unl as successfully is did Napo 
leon fight his miniature battles with pha 





lanxes of tov soldiers 





STAGE HIS GARDEN MUCH 


\ 


\S A PLAYWRIGHT STAGES A PLAY 


RLAND FURNISS 


This ingenious little model for a garden was designed by Miss 
Frances Duncan to supply her need fer a simple, and at the same 
time practical, method of explaining by mail her solutions of the 
various garden problems submitted to her. She found that the 
usual flat diagrams were too technical to be readily grasped by 
the average layman. Even expert horticulturists, whose familiar 
language these diagrams are, occasionally find it perplexing to 
visualize plans he himself has not originated. How much more 
of a problem it is for the amateur to associate definite combina- 
tions of form and color with the names of flowers and shrubs 
with which he has only the most casual acquaintance! 

But the littke working model designed by Miss Duncan is not 
for professionals alone; it enables the amateur to try out dif- 
ferent arrangements without any of the inconvenience and exer- 
tion of actual transplanting. The difficulty a beginner usually has 
in attempting to remember all four views of 
any plan is also obviated. An accurate im- 
pression of form alone is not easy to retain in 
the mind. Color is even more difficult. To 
recall distinctly the combination of both form 
and color without losing the impression of any 
part of the “lay-out,” is to accomplish some- 
thing which even an expert finds almost 1m- 
possible 

lo escape this pitfall, conservative begin- 
ners in garden planning are all too apt to resort 





to the old and tried shrub and flower arrange- Ray Tee 


evergreen 





ments which have been used so perseveringly 
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that every vestige of the individuality they may once have re- 
flected has gradually disappeared, leaving the husk as void of 
expression as the ashes of any other burnt out formula. 

Expert advice is undoubtedly valuable at all times, and, if a 
large place is to be laid out harmoniously, it is frequently essen- 
tial. The small piece of land is, however, a very much simpler 
problem, and one that could be successfully handled by any 
garden maker who has a normal color sense, a feeling for pro- 
portion, and an elementary knowledge of the conditions which 
certain plants demand. 

Even the suburbanite’s seventy-five foot lot can be made to 
express the individuality of the one who plans it, if it is not 
regarded simply 
as a work of art, 
but rather as a 
harmonious solu- 
tion of a plan of 
utility. 

Amateurs are 
too 
couraged by hear- 


often dis- 


ing landscape 
gardeners dis- 
course solemnly 
about massing, sags 2089 seee 
grouping and 


relative distances. 


The main thing, 
after all, is to 
plant certain 


shrubs and flow- 


ers because we 


want them in 
such and such a 
place. If the col- 


ors do not blend, 
or if the place is 
too shady or too 
sunny for certain 
piants, the dif- 
ficulty can be 
remedied another 
vear. Even if the 

first garden should not be a complete success, the garden lover has 
at least known the keen satisfaction of working out his own sal- 
vation, instead of toiling over some one else’s arbitrary arrange- 
ment. 

Miss Duncan’s garden models have been carefully planned that 
they might smooth the way of the prospective gardener by giving 
him something practical as well as tangible with which to try out 
as many color schemes and plant arrangements as his ingenuity 
can suggest. The scale is approximately half an inch to a foot, 
and the plants take up about the relative space which should be 
allowed them in the garden. 

Each collection of trees, flowers and shrubs 
is in the form of a flat, detachable unit with a 
squarely cut base, which can be readily inserted 
between any two of the little oblong wooden 
blocks which form the foundation of the gar- 
den. On the upper part of the model the 
general form and color of the plant is repro- 
duced as faithfully as possible. 
end the name and time of flowering is printed. 
That the colloquial name is given rather than 
the Latin alternative, which would convey 
nothing to the beginner, is characteristic of 
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Herein a problem in arrangement simply solved—tennis court, rose garden, pool, iris beds and terrace. 


almost expects smoke coming out of the chimney! 


On the lower 


Miss Duncan's whole attitude toward gardening. She looks upon 
a garden as an intimate and thoroughly delightful friend, rather 
than as a means by which to make a pedantic display of learning. 

In additon to the models ot plants, Miss Duncan has designed 
several charmingly realistic’ little cardboard houses to be used in 
making experimental plans. Some look so livable that one half 
expects to see smoke curling out of the substantial red brick 
chimneys, or to catch a glimpse of welcoming faces behind the 
square-paned windows. The very shutters swing convincingly, 
as if, were the night windy, they might reasonably be expected 
to squeak. Even the hospitably arranged settles at the front door 
look perfectly capable of supporting a substantial weight. The 
only undetachable 
specimen of plant 
life the 
house is the -vine 
that clambers 
leisurely up the 
face of the build- 
ing. \ll the other 
“srowing things” 
can be shifted at 
will, for their 
positions 


near 


present 
are not more per- 
manent than the 
whim of the per- 
son who is plan- 
ning the garden. 
Even the rose ar- 
bor and the foun- 
tain it overshad- 
may be 
with im- 


ows 

moved 

punity. 
The 


green 


round 
tables are 
equally adaptable, 
as are the staunch 
little brown card- 
board 


One benches. 


Liberties may 

even be taken 
with the wooden grass-colored oblongs, which are fitted together 
to form the floor of the garden. The undersides of these blocks 
have been artfully colored to simulate brickwork, the very thing 
to use in laying out the old-time path in the garden, or for mak- 
ing its red brick wall. 

In the garden adjoining the house, clumps of daffodils have been 
introduced to break the solid expanse of red brick wall. Holly- 
hocks and iris rear their heads on the side nearest the house, 
and the full-grown lilac and snowball bushes make definite notes 
of purple and white in the main body of the garden. 
arbor which shades the path in the middle 
of the plan acts as a delightfully effective 
link reuniting the two sides of the garden 


The rose 


which have been separated by the walk. 
Past the little clumps of purple and white 
iris, near the lattice screen at the extreme 
rear of the garden, a short flight of steps 
leads down to a little summer house, which 
has also been fashioned out of card-board. 

Another of the houses is simpler in 
stvle. It also has settees in front and two 
closely trimmed bay trees, but it has no 

(Continued on page 168) 
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}* W are the country places that do not have some undesirable 

outlook Especially is 
this feasible when the screen can be made to be a thing of beauty 
self 


which could be screened from view. 


and interest in it Our annual vines serve this purpose well, 


because they 


the 


are easy to raise, quick of growth, inexpensive, and 


for ike of variety, different sorts can be planted each season 


(,ourds, morning-glories, climbing nasturtiums and others are 


trequently een, but more often on fences, or planted by verTan 


dahs tor shade, than used on separate trellises 

In our own grounds we have found gourds attractive and satis 
factory; their wonderfully rapid growth and their curious fruits 
make them desirable for trellis culture. Besides, they are said 


to attract msects troublesome to the squash tribe. Che seedsmen 


otter dozens ot varieties: bottle shaped, gooseberry, spoon, omon, 


Angora, luffa, Hercules’ club, Turk’s 


sugar-trough, pear, lemon, dipper, orange, nest-egg, 


ringed, bell shaped, apple, 


turban ser 
too 
not all of these 
among those that did 


Hercules’ club reached 


pent and umbrella. In addition are a number with names 


long and complicated to mention. In one year 


came to pertection with us, but some de 
serve special remark Our 


three teet 


a length of 


and made a striking appearance, with its glistening 
Che \ngora looked 
watermelon The Turk’s 
lhe part 
corresponding to the rim of the turban was almost identical with 
the ordinary pumpkin, but the portion that represented the crown 


of the turban was divided from the rest of the gourd by a distinct 


white coat among the bright green leaves 
lke a srall marked 


turban was the most peculiar one in the collection. 


and beautifully 


line and was streaked and striped with bright shades of green, 


red and yellow—truly a gaudy looking turban. The sugar trough 
variety is supposed to attain the ten-gallon size, but ours fell short 
of that mark. The luffa gourd makes a really valuable brush, and 
many of the others can be made into articles both useful and 


amusing. All the kinds, when thoroughly dried, provide harmless 
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THE TRELLIS AND WHAT TO PUT UPON IT—THE GLORIES 
CLEMATIS 





AND THE IDIOSYNCRASIES OF GOURDS 


By I. M. ANGELL 


Photographs by Nathan R. Graves 

playthings for the children. Surely these facts, together with the 
entertainment supplied to friends and neighbors, will justify rais- 
ing a good crop of gourds. 

Morning-glories of all sorts are well-known screen plants. 
Some of the new and improved varieties are very beautiful; 
others of the more hardy type will become troublesome weeds if 
allowed to self-sow every year near the vegetable garden. These 
and other ornamental vines are useful for covering fences, dead 
trees and stumps. A peach tree that grew too near the house was 
used as a support for morning-glory vines. They covered it to 
the top, making an attractive arbor, over the side path. 

Common vegetables, such as tomatoes and pole beans, make 
very good screens, by no means unpleasant to look at, and yielding 
a useful crop at the same time. For a place where the garden 
space is cramped this arrangement will be found very satisfactory. 

One desirable screen plant, the castor bean, will stand without 
a trellis. As they are sometimes blown over by heavy winds, how- 
ever, it is advisable to tie them to a background of wire netting. 
These excellent 
will sat- 
the 
dener 


plants 
isfy gar- 
who 
wants a screen 
in a hurry. 

For many sea- 
sons we have 
use of a 
trel- 
Some 


made 
variety of 
lises. 
kinds are cleared 
of the vines and 
left standing all 
winter. Others 
are taken up in 
the fall and 
stored in the 
We make 


one sort by set- 


barn. 





ting up strong 
natural posts, 
six feet apart 
Cost : Rapid growth and curious fruits make gourds desirable for 
(Cont. on page trellis culture. They serve also as traps for the insect 
169) enemies of the squash tribe 
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The pond was thrown in with the house all for 


the sum of $1400 


I’ is a wonderful thing, in this ma- 

terialistic age, to see what imagi- 
nation still will do—although, of 
course, imagination has been doing all 
along, and always must do first the 
things that in the end are manifested 
materially. But that’s another story! 
It was indeed a soaring flight, how- 
ever, which saw possibilities in this 
ugly, queer old structure, and a lively 
faith that dared to venture on the 
long, tortuous road lying between the 


vision and its realization. Still, it was not such a long road, nor 
so tortuous, after all. Which proves that timid apprehension 
dreads more than placid industry and expectation ever notice! 
Least hospitable and promising of beginners for a dwelling- 
place is an ice-house—save that it carries a comforting sugges- 
tion when the thermometer is climbing and there is no relief in 
sight. But an ice-house is how “Over There” started, a deserted, 


lonely place, long since aban- 
doned, together with its little 
pond, to the frogs and fishes 
and the spiders and the bats. 
And in its winter dreariness 
was it clothed when first the 
eye of its now presiding ge- 
nius fell upon it—snowbound 
and locked in ice, half buried 
in protecting walls of earth 
raised about it in earlier days 
to preserve its chilly contents 
inviolate from summer’s 
scorching ardor. Between it 
and its pond the elevators 
used for hoisting in the ice 
lifted their bare, ungracious 
angles; and within the walls 
the great space shivered in the 





THE STORY OF WHAT IT WAS AND 
WHAT IT IS—AN ICE-HOUSE NOW A 
SUMMER HOME 


BY GRACE TABOR 
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Half the building's total space is set apart for bed- 
rooms and service 


dimensions. 





From the timbers of the old ice elevators was made the bridge that spans the end of 
the pond and continues the walk around it 
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To tie the house and pond together a rough per- 
gola was built 


wintry blast, with not so much as 
flimsy board to hold back the invasion. 
An ice-house, veritably ! 

Nevertheless ‘twas bought—it and 
its acre and a half and the pond—all 
for the sum of $1,400, which is not so 
much to pay for brick walls full two 
feet thick extending from four feet 
below ground to probably ten feet 
above at the eaves, and on up another 
twelve feet at the ends to the ridge 
board! No sturdier shell could pos- 


sibly have been provided within which to form a dwelling-place. 
The proportions, too, were ideal—thirty by sixty feet, outside 


In the interval till spring and actual building, the plans were 
developed. Where to begin, what to do, what the ultimate aim 
—these were the three questions that were considered carefully 
one by one, and answered positively, by the time outdoor weather 


arrived. 

There had to be a floor, and 
its position was determined at 
just above the ground level, 
leaving a space for health’s 
sake fully four feet below—a 
low cellar, but a possible one 
if such storage space were de- 
sired. The purpose of the 
floor, however, was not to 
make a cellar, but to help turn 
an ice-house into a man’s 
house and a home. 

Then windows were neces- 
sary, and doors—plenty of the 
former to let in air and sun- 
light, and enough of the latter 
to give ready access to out- 
doors from everywhere. They 
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' The heavy walls had to be pierced with long win- 
dows and doors 
easy to go to the other side of the 
room,” 
, Much of the furniture is rare and 
“4 beautiful old mahogany picked up here 
' ss . and there from the not far distant 
; town’s natives, who know the doctor’s 
love of old “trash,” and consequently 
' i favor him with odds and ends. Usually 
ra ayer . ; its disguise of paint and dirt is so com- 


No place could have been more desolate than this be- 


on. the tloot of the 
old ice cellar were 
in perfect condition, 
and provided mate 
rial with which to 
partitions. 





Just a shell, dark, cold and 


uninviling Windows 
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From a house 
wrecking company 
in the metropolis 
came the doors, the 


windows and frames 















Much grading was necessary 


e- houses are well banked 


\fter the grading, vines were 


run up the walls. Voila! 


fore improvements were made 


plete that even his connoisseur’s eye is 
not always able to detect the truth—but 
good-naturedly he buys, knowing that 
somehow he can use it, and that the values are at least not inflated, 
however lowly the materials. Willow and rush-bottom “Old 
Hickory” chairs fill out where old mahogany falls short. 

Clear to the eaves 
went the earth banks on every side save towards the pond. These 


Out of doors the first work was grading. 


had to come away before windows could be cut or anything else 
For air and sunlight must get to these long- 
buried walls to make the interior safely habitable. 


really was done. 
It was not a 
difficult task to dispose of the earth, however; the old building 
crowns a slight rise, and the fall at the rear was sufficient to re- 
ceive the superfluous earth and still leave a pleasing slope away) 
from the little porch which was added to accommodate the ice- 
box and a wood storage space. 

Chen came the pergola and its pavement, and all the treatment 
on that side of the dwelling which was to be its feature 





its union 
with the pond and the development generally of its living and 
its picturesque possibilities. Truly Italian is the pergola, its con- 
struction of saplings from the woods being of the most naive 
character, and its pavement of buff tiles, spotted here and there 
with a bright bit of color in high glaze, completing the illusion 
of a glimpse from this warm land. A bench of terra cotta be- 
side the door adds simple hospitality to the atmosphere. 
Overhead a_ wistaria 
clambers—and grapes 
where this is not, and an 
akebia; and on the house 
wall, clinging close and 
thriving in the half shade, 
the ampelopsis, that we 
have grown to call never 
anything but “Boston 
ivy,’ traces its dainty 
way. By the pavement’s 
edge grow iris and va- 
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Trellis and vines turned the desolation pictured on the opposite page into an enviable exterior. Here 
and there the walls are stained to picturesque agedness 


rious bulb plants 
that are hardy; 
and along the path 
that leads from the 
far end of the ar- 
bor on around the 
little pond to the 
bridge, a border of 
happy mixture 
takes its way, re- 
straining the 
grasses at either 
side—which are 
not shorn to lawn 
perfection, but 
grow freely as ina 
meadow — from 


marching over and see RE 


blotting out the 


The fireplace in the living-room follows the 
path completely. lines of the gable 

A step down 
from the tiles leads on to the miniature dock, where a 
bench invites the loiterer. And if you loiter, the tamest 
goldfish that ever were seen will come nosing around to 
pay a visit. beauties they are, ‘too, large and gleatning 
bright in the shadows of the waters. On the doctor’s invi- 
tation they come and feed literally from the hand, nuzzling 
his fingers and stirring the water all about to lively motion. 
Sometimes a fish hawk robs the waters. “But there are 
enough,” says he, philosophically, unwilling to begrudge 
even a goldfish. 

A veritable spring-fed little lake is this pond, clean and 
sweet for bathing and not harboring mosquitoes because 
of the swarming fishes. Around its bank wild iris and 
reeds and cattails, and, indeed, every swamp denizen of 
the locality, are dwelling. On its quiet bosom lilies and 
lotus lie; exotics these, but there are other less lovely 
water plants that are also swamp natives. At the pond’s 
farther end a bridge spans the narrowing waters, carrying 
the path on around upon the other side. This bridge was 
built of the timbers and lumber that made the elevators in 
front of the ice-house when it was an ice-house. Thus 
nothing was cast out or thrown aside. 





Stairs up to the loft have given opportunity 
for a decorative touch 


slope. Back of it grow vegetables and small 
fruits—not in too hard and fast an order, but 
happily and with the nonchalance that character- 
izes all the place. The screen itself is truly 
decorative, being of sapling construction similar 
to the pergola, and supporting vines that riot at 
their pleasure over it. And it well fulfills its 
purpose of joining dwelling and wood and mak- 
ing the harmony complete. 

In spite of tinted whitewashings, the outer 
walls are stained and different where the earth 
rested against them for so many years; but this 
difference is not unpleasant, for it speaks of age. 

Out of doors is dining and living-room—and 
sleeping-room, if one chooses a hammock. Sel- 
dom is a meal eaten within, indeed, save in rainy 
weather. A table-wagonette of odds and ends 
birch saplings and left-over boards, with a child's 
cartwheels for its rollers—is in almost constant 
service, now in the pergola, again out in the gar- 
den, or even in the woods. Its 
lower shelf makes it a complete 
pantry; nothing about the place is 
as indispensable as this. 

The cost of all that has been done 
—grading, masonry, cutting out 
walls and putting in windows, and 
the frames and sash and glass of 
windows themselves, doors, parti- 
tions and all the interior work, the 
water system (which taps a main 
some 500 feet or more away), the 
sewage system with filter bed of 
most approved construction, the 


tilling of the pergola, the pergola 

itself, the trees and plants, the 

dock and two boats and the bridge 
(Continued on page 170) 








A rustic screen leads from the house towards the wood The pergola is truly Italian; built of sap- 
that lies beyond it and towards the rear, down the little 


Where grapes do not cling overhead, rambles 
lings and paved with tiles the wistaria and akebia 
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Po ROS s . ' |The Winter Care} * 
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friend again, but my gardener told her 
gardener of my disappointment, and 
after he had planted rows upon rows of 
the precious tubers—he gave us the re- 
mains. How I delighted in the lovely 


tions for hydrang nt ere pet ; TS at < nn! They trans- 
cg hte , Martha Prentice Strong { = fowers that autumn! The; 

lect, | leared the ravages of mice of! figured our living room. 

Lamy for the t But the Again I studied the all-important 





triena were 
irresistible and at 
the local florist 
elects # when 
bloon a dozen each 
ot Lounte 

Lon dale, Stand 
Bearer, and Lawine 
the tubers of whi 
were delivered th 
following pring 
Vianted in the cut 
ting garden, where 
they could be pro 
tected trom frost in 
the autumn, they 
were a constant 
source of delight 


Before closing the 


place for the winter, TUBERS FINISHING AHEAD—A PRACTICAL IDEA WORTH A TRY-OUT 


| labeled each plant, 

and had the florist take them up at the proper time to winter 
them; but, when sent to me to plant in the spring, the labels had 
disappeared and Countess, Standard Bearer, and lovely white 
Lawine tubers were all mingled. The mixed planting was inevi- 
table, and, as my ‘citting garden was for utility, not display, it 
made little difference if colors did run riot—my vases would still 
be filled with the rorgeous scarlet, old rose, and dainty white 
flowers. Alas! when in bloom, a single Lawine plant and two 
or three of the others were found in a grand medley of colors, 
due to the stiff, old-fashioned dahlias which had been sent in 
place of mine. So much for the florist’s care, and again I vowed 
to forego the dahlia! 

One day a friend left me a bunch of most exquisite dahlias. | 
had never seen any like them. and as they were the same shade 
as the silk curtains of the casement windows, I knew I must have 
some of the tubers Not to have our floral specialties become 
common, it was an unwritten law with my gardening neighbors 
that we should neither beg, borrow nor steal their rarely beau- 
tiful plants. Even the names we sometimes concealed from the 
too curious. In this case hints were useless, and as I did not 
wish to resort to theft—even that had been known in our com- 
munity—TI plainly said to this friend, “I gave you some Spanish 
Iris you wanted, will you, etc.?” Then, only when I made a 
solemn promise never to give away a tuber, a dozen bulbs of 
the coveted variety were sent to me in the autumn. Again I had 
to face the wintering problem. | studied all my data on the sub- 
ject, following the composite directions implicitly, and they were 
wintered in the earth cellar in a half barrel covered with wire, a 
guard against possible mice. In the spring one solitary tuber 
was found in a mass of decay. I could not make a plea to my 








subject of win- 
tering; to fail 
again was to be 
lost—and I did 
not fail. After 
the frost killed 
the tops, we left 
them in the 
ground for 
about ten days. 
On a mild day, 
when the sun- 
shine and fresh 
breeze suggested 
the awakening 
of spring rather 
than the frui- 
tion of autumn, 


ANOTHER CASE OF THE COUNTRY MOUSE AND THE TOWN MOUSE: they were care- 
rWO BATCHES OF TUBERS IN WINTER COMPETITION, THE COUNTRY ‘ly dug up 


with plenty of 
earth around 
them, which 
soon dried out in the sun and wind. We placed broad planks on 
one side of the earth cellar on which we banked up half of them 
with dry earth, covering them entirely, and the other half I had 
shipped to our town house, where I could watch them. No mice, 
dampness or frost in my cellar there. These were put in a box 
as far away from the furnace as possible, where it was cool, and 
covered with sand. To my delight in the spring, the aristocrats 
of the city were in perfect condition; several tiny shoots had 
already developed on each healthy clump, only a few of the 
smaller tubers of which had shriveled. I could hardly wait until 
| knew the condition of their country brethren. Great was my 
joy to find that these were finer than my petted city darlings, and 
seemed to have developed twice their size. The eyes were much 
stronger, there were no dry tubers, and they were absolutely 
free from mold, the dry earth in which they were banked having 
absorbed every vestige of dampness. 

That none had lost vitality by shriveling was soon apparent. At 
the beginning of May we had chosen a spot well protected from 
high winds, but where abundant sunlight and air would feed color 
and strength to the blossoms, and prepared the soil. 1 have dis- 
covered that, in the last analysis, the kind of soil is not so impor- 
tant except in its ability to hold moisture during severe droughts. 
The average garden soil is sufficient—in fact, any soil that will 
grow corn will grow dahlias, if other conditions are favorable. 
Clear sand, clay or gravel—little difference is shown so long as 
the proper amount and kind of fertilizer is used. 

By the 20th of May I also had rows upon rows of them planted, 
my problem had been solved, the conditions of country care had 
proved superior to those of the city, and I pass on the results to 
gladden the hearts of other amateur gardeners. 
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THE SECOND CHAPTER OF A BEGINNER’S LUCK—THE BATTLE WITH BUGS AND BLIGHT—WHERE WEEDS 
PAID BETTER THAN POTATOES—HOW THE GADARENE SWINE CAME BACK—CONSOLATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY 


UR second year on the farm was entered upon with con- 

fident expectations of success. This was to be in reality 

our first year of real farming, because for the first year we had 

had but little choice in putting out the crops—the entire farm had 

been sown in wheat when we purchased it, and I did not wish to 

disturb any more of it than was necessary, But this year we were 
free to plant anything we wished. 

To the amateur farmer one of the most delightful seasons of 
the year is the late winter or early spring when, with the assist- 
ance of various catalogs, he plans the crops proposed for the com- 
ing season. He fairly revels in estimating hypothetical profits. We 
were no exception. Emulating the success of a neighbor who, the 
previous year, had gathered twelve hundred bushels of potatoes 
from three acres, we decided to devote about three acres to pota- 
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toes. As tomatoes are grown extensively in my neighborhood , 
under contract for the canneries, and are said to pay very well, » 
we decided to test the matter by setting out about two acres. 
Agents of the canneries offered $8.40 per ton for select fruit, 
delivered at the wharf, and I entered into a contract with one 
of them to that effect. Ten tons per acre is considered a good 
yield, while six to eight tons is considered fair. 

My general scheme for the farm had been to get about five acres 
seeded to alfalfa as soon as possible, but as alfalfa should not be 
planted until August or September and I did not wish the land 
to lay idle, I planned to put five acres in soja beans, either to plow 
under for green manure, to precede alfalfa, or t6 cut for hay. 
About one acre was reserved for a truck garden, in addition to 
that already devoted to asparagus, strawberries, etc... The two 
acres that had been sowed in scarlet clover the previous fall were 
to be plowed under, and after being spread with lime and prop- 
erly cultivated, seeded with alfalfa. 

Having realized very promptly after buying my farm that the 
land was in a sadly impoverished condition, | was very anxious 
to improve its fertility. The planting of scarlet clover and soja 
beans was in line with this idea. To plan improvements of this 
kind is easy, but to carry them out with limited capital is often 
much more difficult. All the farmers in my vicinity required “for 
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By pecking relentlessly at the surface soil the moisture was conserved and weeds reduced to a minimum in the truck patch. The operation also served to kill the eggs 
of a rising bug generation 
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One acre, in addition to the strawberry and asparagus beds, was reserved for a truck garden; a happy invest- 


vestment, for it yielded a hfth of 





The investment in a cow proved an unqualihed success. She cost only $50 and gave us 


twelve quarts a day 





Five acres were seeded to alfalfa, preceded by soja beans. 


and finally was cut for hay 





my total profit 


. 


their own farms more manure than they 
produced, and had none for sale for love 
or money. It seemed impossible to beg, 
borrow or steal it, either, and only after 
widely extended inquiry was I able to ob- 
tain a few loads at $2 per load for my 
asparagus and truck garden. I read with 
astonishment and envy the reports of gar- 
deners putting forty or fifty tons per acre 
on their gardens. Even the small quantity 
that | was able to obtain cost quite a re- 
spectable sum of money, and the four tons 
of chemical fertilizers that I bought for 
my potatoes and tomatoes cost over $100. 

It became evident that what the place 
needed most was a good coat of lime, fol- 
lowed by basic slag or rock phosphate, 
and then some green crops turned under to 
supply humus. I found that lime would 
cost $14 per ton, not delivered, and that at 
least one ton per acre would be needed 
and more would be better. Basic slag 
costs about the same price, and ground 
rock phosphate costs about $10 per ton without freight 
or delivery, but of these not nearly so much is required. 
Ky carload lots, lime is not so high as stated above. 

Karly in the spring seeds were started in a cold frame, 
and plants for the garden obtained a good start and 
were dluly set out when the weather grew warm enough. 
One thousand additional crowns of asparagus were pur- 
chased and planted in trenches, and several long rows 
of asparagus seed were planted. Thirty peach trees of 
several varieties were set out in the chicken yard. 

When plowing time arrived, as I did not have a team, 
| was obliged to hire it done. To the inexperienced 
person this might appear a simple proposition, but it 
proved difficuit. Land can be plowed to advantage onl) 
when in a certain condition. When my land was ready 
to be plowed, that of all my neighbors was in the same 
state, and all teams in the vicinity were busy and un- 
obtainable. By the time a team was available, my land 
was either too wet or too dry to work. Finally I did 
succeed in getting it plowed, harrowed and ready for 
planting. 

So far as | was able to ascertain, the 
planting of my three acres of Irish Cob- 
bler potatoes was done in full accordance 
with the best text-books. The seed pota- 
toes were soaked in formaline, and the 
rows duly fertilized with the chemicals 
best recommended for potatoes. Of this 
crop much might be written for the en- 
lightenment and edification of other 
would-be farmers, but I will make the 
painful tale as short as possible. Almost 
immediately after planting a heavy rain 
set in and kept going for about ten days. 
Only about-one-half of the seed started; 
the remainder rotted in the ground. 

Even before the sprouts came above 
ground, Colorado beetles were wandering 
all over.the patch hungrily awaiting their 
appearance. How do you suppose they 
knew that “potatoes were planted there? 


The latter scarcely matured ten beans to an acre \s soon as the plants appeared we sprayed 


loss, $27.75 


with Paris green and arsenate of lead, but 
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the bugs seemed to be immune to such 
treatment—throve under it; in fact. The 
weeds gave the potatoes a hard race, but 
by dint of frequent cultivation and hoeing 
they were subdued to a certain extent. A 
second application of fertilizer was made 
about this time. George, my helper, used 
it on a rather windy day and the fertilizer 
was blown about somewhat. Every plant 
that was touched by it promptly curled up 
and died—and they were not few. Later, 
despite the formaline treatment given to 
the seed, the blight began to put in ap- 
pearance. [| hired a team, a barrel sprayer 
and a couple of additional men, and 
sprayed several times with Bordeaux Mix- 
ture, but the blight continued. As the 
summer drew along, the tops finally all 
died and | had the rows dug up. Instead 
of my expected twelve or fifteen hundred 





; ; ‘ ; “ha dolgsthi : eg iat yg tage 
bushels, I obtained a meager thirty-five At ploughing and harrowing time no ong yee r hire; ara did a one the work had to be done in 
z 7 t , ra 
bushels, large and small—mostly small. petenes, SS See Cre Cee: SS wee 


Upon inquiry at the local “produce ex- 
change” | found that they would pay me fifty-three cents 
a bushel for the largest of them. I declined to sell at 
that price, and am still holding them, waiting for a ris- 
ing market. It seems doubtful if I shall be able to hold 
them until they realize $5 per bushel, which will be 
necessary if | am to make any profit from the crop. 
The expenses and receipts of the crop were as follows: 
EXPENSES 
Preparation Of G00. < ices scnbaveees $6.50 
Fertilizer 


PO Eee Re ee 59.00 
A ae er ee eee 23.20 
Planting, cultivation, etc............. 22.25 
NE cas wt pankisewescins traeet 23.00 
PRUNE <0 ced ecRbe ti decwncivins 16.50 

NS HE Se ks. 2 awhelee’ $150.45 


RECEIPTS 
To 35 bushels of potatoes at 35 cents. $18.55 
D Geit ’ 35 131 a My dream of a fortune in alfalfa was shattered when the figure showed a loss of $53 on the crop. 
of 0 0) | Se 3l. 


Weeds would have proven cheaper 





It is somewhat. saddening to contem- 
plate the melancholy fact that, had I al- 
lowed my potato field to grow up to weeds, 
| would have been richer by some $131.90, 
although perhaps it would be more busi- 
ness-like to charge that amount to “expe- 
rience.” 

In preparing for my crop of tomatoes, 
| planted several rows of seed at the 
proper time, and in about a week made 
another planting, in all sufficient to supply 
me with plants for about five acres. There 
is usually a demand for plants, I was told, 
so that I knew that if I could not use 
them ; I could probably sell what I did not 
need. These all came up promptly, but 
were attacked in turn by potato bugs, an- 
other species of small black bugs, and 
finally by a blight, against all of which | 
waged an unequal warfare, until at last, 
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when it became evident that the blight was ee , ’ ta 

going to finish up all of both plantings, | 
(Continued on page 184) 





Rain for three solid days followed on cutting the soja beans that | had been forced to call “hay.” The 


other haying, however, was attended with better luck 
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predominate, forming 


tots ‘ really the feature of the 


Mr Gilfeathet place. But there are a 
this lady h Lp 8 é : r 4 goodly number of the 
chant 1 ees, the ? A t 5 y : os ; cherries, and a_half- 
was treated to — torestl 6 caf ‘ CARD} /V GRE dozen or more of the 
instead | irdenin “3 Q° — ? s pines, scattered here and 
according to the gent CPOs there, and three birches 
sarcasm of certain of it and just one walnut— 
membe who find it the walnut, it seems, not 
easier to find fault than being a sociable tree as 
the pre ommmittes far as its own kind are 
does to find favor! A concerned. One here 
, matter of fact, it and there in the forest, 
most interesting and he told us, or just a few 
entific lecture that we in a little group, was its 
had it was distinct characteristic distribu- 
ly not forest Ithe tion; rarely are there 
it was, « ourse, as dé great stands of it. 
vile ot vege Upon this natural as- 
gardeni \ e «i sociation of kinds he 
ot hi t based advice about 
learn thing that The earden planting, dwelling on 
should not, as consciet fone BA a oe gah lags what he called natural 
tious gardeners and true te sory of the work of @ certain such club ond us accomplishments taken from the diary of ene preference of associa- 
plant lovers, hav Sceomery leone, when the erguntention af the Clad wos pisumed’ Rash mdaioee shoe hoe a, ("om That plants have 
in earne: but ol program of activities was followed out. such natural preterence, 
e there are alwa he said, many gardeners 
ome who apprehend that they are wasting time when they are firmly believe, and in this assertion Miss Lucy Harwood bore 
given a little more solid.matter than they calculated upon! him out when it came to the tea drinking after his talk. Some 
The trees at Mrs. Gilfeather’s are glorious! Great beeches things will not get on with some other things, she says—and there 
there are that tower high above the dwelling that they not is no use in trying to make them. And if Miss Lucy says it, 
only do not obstruct the view, but really make it more wonderful it’s so! 
by dividing it into pictures with their beautiful satiny trunks, Trees growing as do those at Mrs. Gilfeather’s—that is, under 
much as frames are sometimes made—triptychs, | think they are _ really natural conditions—seldom need any attention at all. They 
alle Nid then there are some magnificent old white pines, and develop root systems that supply their needs, and they are so 
i black walnut, and some black cherries, and some birches. Really strong and thrifty that they resist insects and disease without 
it 1 fine place to go to learn about trees, for most of these are any doctoring. But trees that are planted—or transplanted—to 
elf-grown and part of the woods which were cleared away to give the positions which we choose for them, do require some care 
pace tor thei ouse And such a place is rare to day, accord and must have certain of their needs anticipated, for a time at 
ing to the man who lectured. He was indeed most enthusiastx least, 1f they are to do really well. For one thing, they might 
ind Mrs. Gilfeather was accordingly set up! very well have the earth above their roots cultivated the first sea- 
Naturally the trees that are there furnished him with a begin son that they are in their new quarters, quite as earth is culti- 
ning, and he talked about them rather more than about others. vated in a garden around flowers or vegetables. For while they 
But he said more than | could take in about all kinds of trees, and are recovering from the shock of having been moved, they are 
| began to understand something of the enthusiasm of tree fiends. mightily helped by a certain degree of coddling—which is the sum 
\lso | began to see the necessity for true forestation over vast and substance of earth tillage around such a thing as a tree. 
ireas of the land, if we are to maintain an equilibrium in the Meanwhile they are making new roots to replace the ones lost 
matter of our wood needs and the supply. Moreover, how much in the moving, and are settling themselves into soil very different, 
we suffer in climate and in flood because so much of the forest possibly, from that in which they have always grown. Their diet 
has been taken away and none returned, staggers me to contem is consequently somewhat changed, regardless of the pains taken 


1 

plate 
Producer and custodian of the necessaries of life and hap 

called the 


homes 


torest 
fuel 
And the forest litter stores the waters to do everything 


piness, he For the trees themselves grow the 


material for and and for industries almost without 


number 

to provide drink for us wherever we may dwell, to irrigate the 
land and to keep up the flow of the rivers everywhere and make 
them deep and navigable, and so helpful to man. So even though 
it is not close akin to the production of prize-winning tomatoes, 
this subject of trees is one that interests everyone who pretends 
to garden 

It interested him 
there at Mrs. Gilfeather’s as Nature had planted them. For here 


are kinds that ought t 


he said, to see the trees that were growing 
» be planted together, if one is going to 


plant many anywhere, these being natural neighbors. The beeches 


in setting them out, and more likely than not, through inexpe- 
rience or lack of pains in planting, many roots have been left 
“hung —that is, in tiny spaces of the earth where the particles 
have not come quite together—in the filling-in process, and so 
have formed little pockets filled with air. Air at the roots in right 
measure is necessary to all kinds of vegetation, but air in such 
excess as this means is deadly. 

The root area of a tree is invariably as broad as the spread of 
its branches, he showed us by his charts, and sometimes it is even 
more. And all roots of consequence—all feeders—are away out 
at the outer edge of this area. Whatever is done anywhere be- 
tween this outer space and the bole of the tree is only half as 
effective as work done at this point or even further out than it. 
It is therefore necessary to cultivate the tips of the feeders, which 

(Continued on page 170) 
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The Available Hardy Vines 


BY THATCHING MONOTONOUS WALLS THEY BECOME DISTINCT ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES— 
THE FLOWERING AND FOLIAGE VARIETIES, THE SLOW-GROWING AND THE QUICK CLIMBERS 


>) a Ae 
Photographs by N. R. 


EW other features to which the gardener may turn his atten- 
tion can so intimately become part of the house itself and so 
radically alter its appearance as will hardy vines. Fortunately, 
this list of good, hardy vines now available is a lengthy one, and 
includes sorts adapted to every purpose. 


One seldom sees the newer varieties, 


Graves and Mary H. 


ROCKWELL 


Northend 


cover, but protect against the wet, walls and roofs over which 
they run. 

There is no more effective argument for the hardy vines than 

their intrinsic beauty, and this is true of the foliage as well as 

of the flowering sorts. Who can for- 

get having stood beneath the purple 





however, as hardy plants of this type, 
although of sterling worth, require sev- 
eral years to become well established, 
and consequently never take the popular 
fancy as quickly as do the more con- 
cheaper annuals 
quick-growing perennials! 





spicuous and and 

It is not putting the case too strongly 
to say that there is scarcely a single su- 
burban or country house that does not 
require the addition of climbing vines 
at one point or another. Merely as an 
architectural feature—to soften sharp 
angles or corners, to break up the mo- 
blank 


surfaces, or to 





notony of 


lend grace and 
airiness to the too 
straight line of 
veranda, balcony, 
or window—they 
are 
Of no less impor- 
their 


unsurpassed. 


tance 1s 


value for screen- 
ing—for coolness 
and for privacy. 


Suitable vines, 
properly trained, 
will keep out the 
blaze of midsum- 
mer suns and the 
curious eyes of 
passers-by with- 
out shutting out 
light and air, as 
does a screen. In 
this connection 
the prospective 
planter must keep 
in mind that some 
vines naturally 
supply a_ thick, 
dense shade, and others, with more scanty or differently formed 
foliage, while answering as a screen, are more open and airy. 
lhe Dutchman's Pipe vine (Aristolochia Sipho) is an example 
of the former, and the akebia vine—one of the more recent in- 
troductions from Japan, and one of our most graceful climbing 
vines—an example of the latter. Some of the clinging, thatch- 
foliage vines, such as the ivies, are of practical as well as decora- 
tive value. They shed water like a duck’s back, and not only 


Japanese Hop will thrive in ordinary soil and may be 


increased by spring division 
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Here the gardener’s work has become an intimate part of the 
house itself 





pendants of a wistaria, with the gen- 
tle night breeze swaying the giant 
tassels to and fro in the moonlight, or 
stopped in the midst of an autumn 
walk to admire the clouds of white- 
ness spread over the hedgerow of wild 
shrubs and bushes by the clematis! 
And as for flowers—the 
blossoms themselves, rather then the 
effectiveness of the whole plant—one 
would have to look far to find any- 
thing more beautiful than the combi- 
nations of form and color shown in 
the new large-flowering hybrid clem- 
which 
















gorgeous 





atis, of 
Jackmani, a very 
large deep 
ple, is perhaps 
the widely 
known. 
As no 


pur- 
most 
hardy 


type of 
can 


vine, or 
hardy vine, 
ry : be considered the 
| eS “best” for all pur- 
poses, the several 
types of groups 
should be clearly 
distinguished  be- 
fore one makes 
his selections. 
Getting complete 
satisfaction from 
hardy vines—as, 
indeed, from 
most of the other 
things which one 
plants—will de- 
pend very largely 
upon selecting a 
type or variety 
adapted to the 
= special purpose in 
mind. Soil conditions and light and shade must be remembered, 

The first classification which naturally occurs is into the flower- 
ing and the non-flowering of foliage sorts. In the case of vines 
this is not a very satisfactory division, however. While some, 
like the large-flowering clematis, are valuable almost entirely on 
account of their flowers, others, like the ivies, for their foliage, 
the majority of vines are desirable alike for both foliage and 
flowers, or, in a number of cases, the colored fruits which follow 





Kept within bounds, the Morning Glory proves an ex- 
cellent quick climber for the last minute 
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good ivy entirely distinct from any of the above. The foliage is 


more scanty, and deeply lobed; dark green variegated with pink 
and equally conspicuous with the foliage are the berry 
It is not adapted to wall climb- 


ing, but is very desirable for training over low walls or trellises. 


and white : 


clusters of a shining metallic blue. 


ne of the best of the newer hardy vines is Vitis Henryana. 
lt is a recent introduction from China, with leaves of deep green, 
similar in shape to those of the Virginia Creeper, but having ribs 


f silver white, making an effective contrast, especially as the 


leaves turn in the fall to shades 
of dark red. Jlitis Humutlifolia 





Wood 


stone o1 
liver quare inch oft space Is 
Vere real th i@AVes lap over 
one another wu uch a wa is to 
make an effective thatch. It 
nat ver a tare 
pace the first year or two, 
will a number 
but when 
vrow V« 
summer 
ful green, and change in 


tw sna le or cri or nad 4 irlet 


northern States, whence its 


« pan iy ! clopsis Low but the leaves are 
ettect of the whole vine 
and as good a climber 
hardy 


lmpe 


extremely hardy and very rapid 


the most popular 


\merican ivy, 


Freeper oT 


growing annual 


itt rare SOT ix inches across ar 
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‘type 
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weather 
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Wistaria is the queen of the climbing vines. 
it must be well supported 


seeming 


sorts, like 


is extremely hardy, with foliage 
that will withstand the most ad- 
verse conditions. It is especially 
useful for planting in exposed 
places or where the climate is 
severe. 

()f the several! types of hardy 
flowering the 
members of the clematis family 


vines, various 


are easily first in 
lhere are but two distinct types: 
the climbing, small-flowered 
sorts, and the garden or 
Of the 
variety, or 
clematis, C. 


importance. 


large- 
Howered clematis. for- 


mer our. native 


\merican white 
lirginiana, is familiar to most 
people who have ever spent an 
autumn in the country. It bears 
a great profusion of small white 
tiowers in August, followed by 
the feathery seed-pods, which 
give almost the effect of a float- 
the 
The Japanese 


ing white mist in bushes 
along roadsides 
clematis or Virgin's Bower, C 
paniculata, is an ideal flowering 
hardy vine. It is very hardy and 
succeeds under almost all condi- 
tions, climbing up any suitable 
support placed within its reach, 
or spreading over walls or 
The foliage itself is ex- 
pretty, the star- 


shaped white flow ers, of a pecul- 


For proper growth and display fences. 


tremel\ and 
larly charming fragrance, borne in abundance in early autumn, 
are exquisitely beautiful both in their massed effect and indi- 
vidually. 
the fall. 

\nother variety of clematis, not so well known, but of great 
value because it begins to flower very early in the spring—about 
the first of May It has, in addition to 
its beauty and earliness, proved hardy where practically every 


The seed-pods keep up their attractiveness until late in 


is \ontana Grandifora. 
other clematis has failed. There is also a reddish variety of this 
kind which is very pretty, but unfortunately it is not so hardy, 
requiring protection in the north. 

The large-flowering sorts, such as Jackmani, which has deep 
purple flowers and is probably the best known of the several won- 
dertully beautiful varieties of this type, will not thrive under 


} 


verse conditions. Care should be taken, in setting them out. to 


get the crowns at least three inches below the surface. They re- 
quire a rich, perfectly drained soil, and do best where they can 
have partial shade at least during the middle of the day 

lhe various honeysuckles constitute another important group 


(Continued on page 172) 
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USUALLY IT DOES NOT SWING AT ALL: THE PRINCIPLE OF BALANCE HAS BEEN 
PLANTING 


UNDERSTOOD—POSTS AND THEIR 


BY CHARLES 
HERE is probably nothing with any sort of relation to 
domestic architecture which demonstrates more clearly 
the vast difference between theory and practice than the com- 
mon contrivances of man designed to close openings intended 
as thoroughfares. The door, for example—there is nothing about 
it, in its common form, to suggest that it is supported entirely on 
one side. Unlike other architectural units, it is lacking in natural 
balance and is hence a thing of unrest and unconstructive prin- 
ciples. It is held in place by metal contrivances which depend on 
their assumed superior strength to otfset the never-resting strain 
exerted upon them. The theory in the case is well enough, but 
there is generally some flaw in the practice. It is said that the 
arch never sleeps, but with the adhesion of mortar it becomes as a 
thing dead, compared with the door. Like the door, the average 
gate is open to the same questions of architectural balance, but 
unlike the door there seems to be a chance to correct its deficien- 
cies in this direction. 

Our present problem deals with the farm gate, which is far 
easier of solution than the more architectural form, as the latter 
is easier than the problem of the door. The farm gate, however, 
being of considerable span and weight, is apt to attract one’s atten- 
tion more forcibly than the petty annoyances of the door. 

The common form of farm gate is that which one finds on 
old English plans and which has been put up with for so long 
that its reconstruction has hardly been considered. In this form 
the gate itself is well constructed enough, but it depends for its 
equilibrium on the stability of the post to which it is hung. Now 
ordinarily this post is none too heavy and none too well set, and 
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LITTLE 
FOR DECORATIVE EFFECTS 
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HOOPER 


that the considerable leverage of the gate disturbs this equilibrium 
is hardly to be wondered at. Even with a stone post there is great 
danger, such as the uncertain conditions of the top-soil while in 
the grip of frost and thaw, for any weakness is readily seized upon 
by the gate, and there is an unrestful dead weight, ever tugging 
to get free. 

Some effort has been made from time to time to secure the 
top of the post by wire cable against the strain of the closed gate, 
and of shoring up of that side on which the strain comes when 
the gate is wide open, but these methods, while well enough in 
principle, are not as permanent as could be wished owing to the 
already mentioned soil conditions, which are very apt to be 
affected differently by the different strains exerted. We do not 
wish to say that this form of gate cannot be made fairly stable, 
but we do assert that any such processes as may successfully 
effected differently by the different strains exerted. We do not 
the method we are herein to suggest. 

[In certain parts of Maine particularly, and scattered otherwise 
through New England, there is a type of simple farm gate built 
on the principle of balance. Whether it originated in this coun- 
try or abroad is difficult to say, nor is the fact important. There 
is a suggestion of local conditions about it, inasmuch as balance 
is affected by stones. In its common form a considerable spar 
is balanced on top of the supporting post, turning on a pin; the 
gate is hung from this on one side and is balanced by a load of 
field stone in a sort of trough on top of the butt of the spar, which 
is opposite. There is, of course, no side strain to the post and 
little chance of its shifting, if properly set. 





This is what generally happens—the post is none too heavy nor too well planted— 
and the gate sags 


The post difficulty in this instance has been obviated, the strain resting solely on 
the hinges and diagonal bars 
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‘ waked _ - ‘ 
\ rude gate, the product of New E.ngland environment, with the balance effected 
by stones at the end of the spar 

| ! j rie rit ple of balance ¢cems to solve the problem 

f 4 non-shifting tat ate ven the old form first mentioned 
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The long spar works on the stone principle balanced on the post and turning 
on a pin 

the gudgeon or hinge pins of the gate proper should be in line 
with the pin on which the spar swings, and that the counterbalance 
hould just fall short of a true balance This last insures the 
repos f the gate and does not allow tilting lf there are two 
— on the rate Live upper ld be bolted to the latter as 

wicreor mn an ‘ love ol thre vate as 18 practical, for the 
so _ 
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Where the spar picks up the gate from the middle, a greater weight is 


here a mill stone 





necessary ; 


leverave on thi member: 1 on iderabl 1! the vate be slammed 


It might be well also that the top rail of the gate be f 
at the back) to 1 


to three inches thick (or reintorce 
strain exerter vy the counter! 


is suddenly checked 


rom two 


esist the 


valance when its sidewise course 


In the gate hereim pictured, the author was limited by two con 
dition First. it was necessary that the foot-gate be located 
under the spar, and second, that the size and shape spar which 
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The counterbalance should fall just short of a true balance, ensuring 


. preventing hltuing 


repose anc 
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approximated the desired shape and size was more easily obtain- 
able than the absolute form first intended. Crooked timber is 
generally difficult to get in just the size and shape one wishes. 
it is therefore best to select a spar that has possibilities of adap- 
tation and then work it into the general design; the problem in- 
volved is sure to be interesting. 

Oak or locust will make the best spar; second best, chestnut. 
In the case in hand, maple was used as being handy. Being well 
filled with several applications of creosote stain, its chief objection 
should be obviated. The main post was of seasoned locust: in- 
verted to gain the necessary overhang for the pin at the top. This 
was well coated with pine tar at the bottom, to a point just above 
the soil and was set five feet deep on a footing of concrete and 
cased in a shell of concrete about fourteen inches thick. This 
shell stopped just short of the grade and was pitched and smoothed 
ind coated with tar before grading. 


Cl 


he lesser posts were of chestnut, set down three feet and cased 
in like manner. The gates were of doubled up seven-eighths 
spruce fencing, and the hinges of old-fashioned strap type hung 
on gudgeons and secured, in the case of the big gate, with bolts, 
and in the small one with old wrought nails. Before the great 
spar was in place, the gate sagged three-quarters of an inch only 
at the extreme of its swing; with the balance the sag is about 
three-sixteenths—just enough to rub on the rest when being 
closed. 

The fencing inclosing the side of the recess is but temporary. 
It is intended to round the stone wall in to meet the flanking posts, 
in a later improvement. The gateway itself is not really a farm 
gate, being the barrier to an approach through fields to a small 
country house, in which the dominant note is restful simplicity. 

No matter how long or how peculiarly constructed the fence or 
vall, the gate is always the most interesting feature, and its treat- 
ment from an artistic standpoint as well as the utilitarian should 
be seriously considered by the man who sets about to develop his 
country place. As shown above, the treatment of the farm gate 
can be of wide latitude; its possibilities almost without limit. One 
may evolve new ideas through a process of well-judged combina- 
tions, but whatever the result, it should be limited by the prin- 
ciples of good construction. Under all circumstances it should 
belong to the place in which it is used, suggesting in either line 
or detail the family resemblance to the all-important flanking 
barrier. 

Unfortunately, many old examples of gates:that are artistically 
perfect are practically nil in utilitarian value. It is not pleasant 
to contemplate a delightful old design in which it has been neces- 
sary to use methods foreign to the original conventions in order 
that the ever-to-be-considered question of gravity may be over- 
come. The cannon ball and chain, the modern devices of levers, 
are all crudely out of place on a gate of the type shown here. 
lt were best first to comply with the laws governing gravity and 
the strains of gates, and to embody these in with the plan for its 
artistic lines. 

\nd herein are the general principles to be remembered: that 
a gate is in repose both when it is shut and when it is open, and 

both positions it should have something to rest upon. When 
closed, the post on which it is hung, being secured to the barrier 
of which it is a part, should be capable of resisting the strain. 
(Ine can readily see that the weak point is when the gate is off its 
two supports. Very naturally, the wider the gate the greater the 
strain, and this at once returns us to the type shown above where 
the spar, pivoted on top of a good stout post, solves the problem 
of leverage by taking most of the strain upon itself. A good 
strong post, set true and strengthened so as to resist the shiftings 
caused by frost and thaw, a beam of sufficient strength and weight 

these are enough to dispose of all gate worries if the principles 
noted above have been observed. 





























A preserving kitchen 
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Designed and executed by Hoggson Brothers 


Three Kitchens of Effectiveness and Efficiency 


A PRESERVING 


FOIBLE 


THAT BECAME A 


DOMESTIC 


AND ARTISTIC 


TRIUMPH—THE 


GRAY KITCHEN OF FEW STEPS AND THAT IN WHICH ELECTRICITY DOES EVERYTHING 


HOUSE that is a home belongs particularly to its mistress 

and should fit her like her tailor-made, which, if she had 

a hump on her back, would either snugly fit it or artfully con- 
ceal it to conform to the lady's sense of pride. 

The home, when built to fit, duly furnished to her taste and 


imbued with her spirit, typifies 
the mistress. If she has had 
little foibles that have grown 


into obsessions, let them be 


needed in the planning of the 
house lest they, like Banquo’s 
ghost, rise again and yet 
again, to confront their slayer. 

A foible that grew into an 
artistic and domestic triumph 
is the kitchen of one woman— 


you simply have to speak of a 


kitchen as belonging to “one 
woman’’—at Redding, Con- 


necticut. What at first glance 
would seem a step back into 
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the past, a retreat to those days when the kitchen was the eating, 
sleeping-, living- and dying-room of the family, and hence had to 
be of generous proportions, is, in reality, the very latest of late 
kitchens, one where work and play can mingle, where all known 


laws of modern sfficiency would seem to be set at naught without 
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The position of the sinks and drain board 
saves steps 


wn 


Starting at the ice box, the cook here 
simply rounds the walls 


cn 


once losing that efficiency. 
The 


kitchen was to keep it mainly 


idea in building this 
for preserving and those 
times when a woman wants to 
“fool around” with dishes that 
she'll not trust even to the 
best cook in the world. Af 
ter it was built and furnished 
it proved to be a favorite of 
both mistress and master, the 
had 


intended, at preserving time; 


former using it, as she 


the latter in bird season,’ when 
with his own hand he cooks 


the day’s bag. 
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An electric 


range for all kinds of cooking has but one drawback—you forget to turn 


off the current 
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The toaster has a table to itself. 





site ots of it \nd sunlight was 
rhe isement windows line three 
oom is located stands sufficiently 
plenty of air and light \ mixture 
ivilized improvement characterizes 
t one end a rough stone hearth, 
tion of a little antique cap and the 
erve also as covering tor the 


lodium to the other Yes, madam, 
the very last device to conduce 
melodium that plays real tunes 


rfect keeping with the spirit of this 


two sides of the wall; let in one of 
nodern open plumbing \t the 
vy of un-modern jars, ancient 
pice and everything nice out of 
me, little girls as well as preserves 


the room, supported by heavy un 











Its output is six large slices at a time—and no 


burnt hngers 


stripped timbers, is a long, oil-burning stove. A slab of soap- 


stone tops it Che floor is covered with red Italian tiles wide- 


coursed. Valanced curtains of a gaudy tint give finish to the 
windows, and the ancient atmosphere is further accented by the 
hams and lanthornes and sides of bacon and _ picturesque 
schucked ears of corn dangling from the open rafters—a char- 
acteristically feminine contrast to the rows of burnished pots 
and pans, many of them of up-to-date make, that hang, like the 
sword of Damocles, over the soapstone top of the blue-flame 
oil stove 

If ever femininity were set down in concrete terms in one 
room, here it is—old-fashioned femininity, the domesticated, 
generous, laughter-loving femininity that can play the melodium 
while the blackberries are stewing, can loll on the coach with a 
novel as the currant jelly drips. But in addition, the various 
furnishings of this kitchen represent the principle of selection 
reduced to the mth power. Half a dozen countries and cen- 
turies have been drawn on for the furnishings, and with mas- 
ter], appreciation for both effect and efficiency have the objects 


been arranged. 





Concentrated efficiency—twin cobaltum sinks, sanitary vitrolite drainboard and work 
table, with flower bin and drawers below 


A Gray Kitchen 

In the planning of my home I began with the kitchen, the 
most important room of all to that much-pitied woman who, in 
common parlance, “does her own work,” and also to that fastid- 
ious woman who has hobbies in regard to its ordering and sighs 
despairingly over the indifferent handling of a succession of 
careless maids. My whole house was planned with the fact in 
view that all the drugdery of the kitchen—and this sounded like 
the crack of doom or a life sentence when | foreswore my antici- 
pated career for the marriage yoke—would be mine except on 
those weekly advents of the cleaning women, the very transient 
nature of whom would render them migratory and very unde- 
pendable servants at best. 

| determined that my kitchen should be just as easy to care 
for, since | must do my own work, as my present enlightenment 
could make it, and | think that another time all the tentative 
ventures made this time would be augmented by a number of 
radical departures from the old order of kitchens. 


Not long ago a prominent architect introduced in an otherwise 


self-confident article in an architectural magazine, a cry for 


(Continued on page 173) 
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IOUS BECAUSE ITS 


re ) garden crops that are 
absolutely different, and 
yet have several points in com- 
mon are celery and asparagus: 
the latter one of most delicious 
the early spring garden has to 





offer, the former bringing the 
crisp, nutty, ripe flavor of late autumn to the table during the fall 
and winter months when fresh green things are scarce. The) 
are alike in that, while universally appreciated, there is a wide- 
spread idea that it is very difficult to grow them, that there are 
some professional secrets about their culture which the amateur 
gardener cannot successfully acquire. They are alike further in 
that, while both are started or planted in the spring, the most 
important part of their culture comes in the late summer months. 

The part of celery culture usually considered most mysterious, 
simply because it is a special garden operation which does not have 
to be practiced with other vegetables, is the “blanching,” includ- 
ing storage for winter use. And as the quality of the celery will 
depend almost altogether upon the method and thoroughness of 
the blanching process, it is not surprising that the many failures 
due to ignorance at this point of the game have given celery the 
reputation of being a very difficult crop to grow. 

More than almost any other garden crop celery requires a very 
rich soil and an abundance of water. As the plants are not set 
out until very late—last part of June to last part of July—the 
celery plants may be set where peas, 
lettuce, radishes and other early things 
have been growing. Before the soil is 
dug up for the celery a heavy dressing 
of some fine, rich compost, such as the 
manure from a hot-bed, which may be 
cleared out now, or anything simular, 
provided it is fine and well decom- 
posed. If no compost is available, a 
good dressing of high-grade fertilizer, 
or of bone dust, should be raked into 
the soil. And besides this fertilizing, 
something used in the row in which 
the plants are to be set, such as well 
pulverized hen manure, bone flour, or 
bone-flour and cotton-seed mixed, will 
give the plants that quick, strong start 
so necessary to all transplanted things, 
and especially those set out late. 

In addition to having the soil rich, 
you should take every possible pains 
to get plants which are not only strong 
and stocky, but of good pedigree that 
is, grown from the finest strain of 





seed. Some celery plants which look 
promising will produce celery with 
“hollow hearts’; if you grow your 
own plants, use only the best grade of 
imported French seed. The majority 
of home gardeners, however, buy 
their celery plants. Get yours from 
some plantsman upon whose honesty 
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Quality Crops 


CELERY CULTURE USUALLY CONSIDERED MYSTER- 
BLANCHING IS 
WORD ON ASPARAGUS 





While entailing more labor than the board-and-bank method of 


blanching, drain tile is advisable where space is limited 
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you can rely, or, if possible, 
from some neighboring market 
gardener who grows plants for 
his own use and who knows, 
probably from bitter expe- 


rience, the result of using cel- 





ery plants grown from inferior 

seed, Try to secure what are known as “re-rooted” plants from 
the late crop, the seed for which is usually sown outdoors about 
April 1, and not transplanted to flats, as are the plants for early 
celery for fall use. The “re-rooting” consists in cutting the main 
root a little below the surface, resulting in the formation of a 
growth of fine fibrous roots that make the plants much more sure 
to live when they are set out in the garden. 

Your success with celery will depend to a large extent, too, 
upon the selection of suitable varieties. For the plants which you 
will require for fall use—through September and October—the 
early, dwarf-growing “self-blanching” type should be used. Of 
these the Perfected White Plume is the earliest and the nearest 
to being actually “self-blanching.” That term, however, should 
not be taken in a too literal sense. as even this sort should be 
earthed up to blanch thoroughly before being used. Golden Self- 
blanching is more used than any other celery, and deservedly so. 
It is not quite so early as White Plume, but is of even better 
flavor and better suited for storing for later use. The stalks are 
very “chunky.” thick, broad and solid, and the whole habit of 
growth of the plant is very compact, 
so that it is much easier to blanch than 
the taller growing sorts. Of the sev 
eral good late or winter varieties, | 
prefer Winter Queen. It is semi 
dwarf in habit of growth, and there- 
fore easier to blanch than the taller 
growing sorts, such as the old fa 
vorite Giant White Solid; it keeps 
perfectly, and with proper storage 
may be had through the winter and 
well into spring. Giant Pascal is a 
compact, stocky growing, large, late 
celery of fine quality, exceptionally 
brittle. The new Silver Self-blanch- 
ing is similar in size and growth to 
Golden Self-blanching, but silvery 
white in color, like White Plume. 

As I have already suggested, the 
distance at which the plants should be 
set will depend upon the way in which 
one intends to blanch them, although 
the variety also makes some differ- 
ence: more space between the rows 
being necessary for the taller growing 
sorts, as more earth is required to 
blanch them. In the small garden, 
where space is limited, and only a hun- 
dred or two plants are grown, ordi- 
nary short drain-tile, placed over the 
plants when they are ready to begin 

(Continued on page 177) 
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| A half-stucco, half-clapboard house 
; of moderate cost. The screened 
piazza, opening directly from the 


Z| living-room, is an attractive feature 
; THE HOME OF 
LEE WILSON DODD, 
' NEW HAVEN, 
od CONNECTICUT 
Aymar Embury, 1], 
architect 








| 
| 


The unusual plan of the first floor 
wolates the living-room from the 
body of the house \ study adjoins 


the dining-room 


- 


Heavy oak furniture and wall paper of a bold design have been utilized to advantage in the 
dining- room 














There is a pleasing variety in the 
arrangement of the bedrooms. Note 
the sleeping porch and the upstairs 


sitting-room 
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Another home of moderate cost, simple and dignified. The monotony of its lines is relieved by the trellised porch and the interesting treatment of the four casement 


windows 


THE RESIDENCE OF STANTON P. LEE, ARCHITECT, AT TROY, NEW YORK 








A view across the hallway to the dining-room, showing the use 


of double full light doors 









































Slight variations on the square house. ; : 
Note the size of the service depart- Hinged windows give access to the balcony from both of the 


ment front bedrooms 
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Refrigeration Without Lee 
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the upper, 30 lit doors to the open 
ings and either set with glass or build 
them solid. With the doors tightly closed 
ind the little windows opened a constant 
tream of cool air is drawn up through 
the closet, keeping the contents at a re- 
markably low temperature. 





The figured silk shade affords a soft light and is 


decorative besides 


Light-Absorbing Wall Paper 

It is a well-known fact among decor- 
tors that the coloring of a room makes a 
great difference with the light of that 
room. It 1s therefore wise to know some- 
thing about the effect of various colors 
upon light, when selecting wall paper or 
furnishings The wall paper hangings 
and furniture often absorb the light as 
blotting paper soaks up ink, and a large 
percentage ot the hight of the room, either 
the free sunlight of nature or the expen- 
sive light from the electric light service, 
is lost. Bright or light tints materially in- 
crease the light of the room, as is patent 
to evervone. The following table will per 
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will also purchase any of the articles here described for 
subscribers living at a distance, or will furnish the names 


e places where they may be obtained. 


haps interest those who are about to deco- 
rate, and will influence a little the selec- 
tion of the color of the furnishings: 
Color of Wall Light Reflected 
White paper 70 per cent 


Chrome yellow . ne er 62 
Orange paper ke ioten 50 
Plain deal (clean) a. eee ee 15 
Yellow paper iol Saeki 40 
Yellow painted wall (clean). slikcl 40 
LAME SOE DOMET. occ csc cessi 30 
Plain deal (dirty).......... 20 
Yellow painted wall (dirty).... 20 
Emerald green paper.......... 18 


Dark brown paper.... I 
Vermillion paper 
Blue green paper..... 12 
Cobalt blue paper.. I 
Deep chocolate paper 


Y ww 


+ Ww 


A Serviceable Cabinet 

\ compactly arranged kitchen cabinet 
that would be useful anywhere has va- 
rious good points that make it a service- 
able addition to the country house. In 
addition to shelves for provisions and 
kitchen utensils, cutting-board, flour-bin, 
spice jars and metal card file and index, 
there is a bread and cake box with self- 
closing lid that is perfectly ventilated and 
at the same time mouse-proof. Ant-proof 
casters are also furnished with the cabinet 
if desired. Small metal receptacles into 
which the casters fit may be filled with 
water or kerosene oil, which effectually 
stops any visitations of hungry ants. 


About Lamps and Shades 

\n ingenious electric lamp shade, de- 
signed by the Japanese, resembling an im- 
mense pumpkin, has just made its appear- 
ance in this country. It is made in globe 
shape, of fine bamboo covered with Jap- 
nese cretonne, the stuff being wound in 
and out between the tiny bamboo sticks. 
lhe globe is about eighteen inches in diam- 
eter, and comes in a number of colors 
decorated with Japanese figures. One or 
two electric bulbs inserted in the globe 
form a very attractive addition to a Jap- 
anese room. It is hung by cords and is 
fastened with cord and tassel at the bot- 
tom. A half globe for indirect lighting 
from the ceiling is also made on the same 
Japanese plan and is most effective. 

\dvance information about lamp shades 
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for the coming winter shows that black 
and white silk will be used extensively, 
with pleats, ruching and fringe to make 
them look more than ever like feminine 
headgear. A very practical porcelain lamp, 
about fifteen inches tall, with adjustable 
shade, is made for bedside reading; the 
black and white silk shade, shirred to a 
neat finish at the edge, is capable of the 
same jaunty tipping—to direct the light 
where needeed—that characterizes the hats 
of to-day. Black cretonne shades, enliv- 
ened by Japanese scenes in color, are to be 
used again this fall, and while the light is 
much subdued by the black, the colored 
scenes standing out in bold relief make 
charming little pictures of light. 

Despite innovations, some forms of the 
Japanese lamp and lamp-shade retain their 
popularity with the housewife. The 
crackleware vase fitted with font is per- 
haps the least expensive, giving for the 
minimum of cost and trouble a maximum 
of service and pleasure. Vases can be pur- 
chased at any of the department stores and 
Japanese shops that carry extensive lines 
of Far East goods. The price of the font 
depends on the size of the vase, but should 
never exceed a couple of dollars. The 
shade of twisted split bamboo shown in 
illustration 1s covered with a figured silk 
and lined with a silk toned to subdue the 
light and yet throw the figures into relief. 
It is often desirable, in making these 
shades, to set between the cover and the 
lining a piece of tinted silk that will give 
the light a warmer tone. Gold, which is the 
popular color for the cover of the mod- 
erate-priced lamp, will be greatly enhanced 
by an inset of pink. The newer bizarre 
effects of black and white stripe, being 
plaited, need no such inlay. 

\ device that decorators are using, and 
that the housewife might avail herself of, 
is the combined hanging basket and electric 
lamp. This is especially fitting for the con- 
servatory or for that corner of the room 
devoted to plants in winter. The ordinary 
hanging basket, which is two parts, the 
inner, tin or zinc lined, allows a narrow 
space between the outer and inner parts. 
Through this can be run the wire and the 
lights arranged in the bottom. If the plant 
happens to be a kind whose foliage droops 
over the sides, the bulbs need but little cov- 
ering. The ingenuity of the housewife can 
always arrange to cover the lights so that 
in day the bulbs are hid from view and at 
night give out a subdued glow. 


The Return of the Jacobean 

It is futile to expect that the passion for 
peasant-painted furniture should ever pass 
beyond the time limits of a fad. Already 
its ephemerality is only too well indicated 
by the manner in which Jacobean and 
\dams furniture is being popularized by 
its adoption in homes of good taste. For 
its rise is the direct result of the increased 
gaudiness of cretonnes and hangings in 
general during the past few years. Being 
sober in tone and ornate of line, it is a 





On the left is a Jacobean lounging chair, with an adjustable back and bright cretonne upaolstery. The Adams 
chair has a carved rosette set into the caned back 


relieving contrast to present-day hangings, 
and often enough, especially in the instance 
of chairs, a touch of upholstery done in 
the modern stuffs lend sufficient eclat to 
the corner of a room. 

There is being shown a Jacobean loung- 
ing chair of proportions exactly fitting the 
period. The back can be adjusted at va- 
rious angles by the notched bars of the 
arms. Pads for the seat and back are cov- 
ered with vari-colored cretonnes heavily 
figured. For the living room comes also a 
desk, whose lines, while heavy, as_ the 
period demands, provide modern conveni- 
ences. There are two drawers, a wide 
writing shelf that folds down, and an 
abundance c f pigeon holes. The hardware, 
of dull brass, and the simple carvings are 
in excellent taste. This desk might also be 
used in the mistress’ boudoir. The buffet 


shown in illustration would prove a con- 
venient adjunct to the dining-room of small 
proportions. It is conveniently low and 
with excellent lines. Spindle legs and 
carving, together with ornate hardware, 
make the front attractive. Four drawers, 
arranged for linen and silver, are some of 
its practical qualifications. 

An Adams chair of seemly lines is also 
being shown. The sides and back are cane, 
and in the middle of the former is inserted 
a rosette of choice carving. To complete 
the set come a settee and two chairs, up- 
holstered in the same fashion with dull red 
velvet pads and caned backs. While the 
carvings on this set made the cost exceed 
the moderate, the expenditure is a minor 
matter in proportion to the tone such a set 
gives a room, and fastidious furnishers 
would scarcely stop to consider it. 





The Jacobean buffet is conveniently low and has splendid lines. The details and carving are in excellent taste 





‘The September Csarden 
much by the 


mer: Ki doesn't go vers 

calendar, but about the middle of 
September, in the northern States, we may 
begin to look out for the first 


Trost which is 


enough to by a 


killing” 
ometimes just evere 


warning, blackening the 


most tender things. Sometimes it comes, 
without ! loresigns, out of a cleat sky 
and 4 i regular 1reeze killing to the 
ground ill] but the hardier forn ot veut 
tation lhe caretul gardenet eldom pets 
caught. Iven with practice he may be un 
able to foretell by twelve hours when lack 
l'rost will make his sudden appearance, 
but he is prepared for him, so that in a 
cw hour Lire when danget cdloes 
threaten, he can close the gat ind man 
the walls and hold his own against him 

ble re are a few of the thing you should 
(lo betore there 1 danger ot trost and 
there 1s alwavs danger of it a week ort 
more before it ma be « pected 

Make ready a place to store such vege 
tables as you wish to keep \ good cellar 


is the most convement and serviceable 
place If it contains a furnace, however, 
thy space i! ec ror vegetable ~ hould be 


ethciently partitioned off—preterably with 
a double wall 
Such it 


containing a dead air space 
partition anvone who is at all 
handy with a hammer and saw can con 
struct quickly ind easily out of 2 by j 
scantlings 


incl wall board, i heavy compo 


sition sheet-board designed to take the 
place of lath and plastering it a traction 
of its cost \ partition so constructed 
mav be moved or taken down if necessary 
Wherever there 
; used through the fall 


store room ot 


in a tew moments time 
are many vegetable 
and winter, a some sort 
should be provided as a matter ot econ 
omy Staples such as potatoes, onions, 
winter squash, etc., even where they can 
not be grown in quantity in the home gat 
den, may always be bought more cheaply 
in the fall at harvesting time and the win 
ters supply laid m at a_ considerable 
saving 
Ke sure that you have ample covering 
available at moment's notice to covet up 
the plants you desire to save from the first 
cold might or two 


ally tollowed by 


hese nights are usu 
a week to three weeks of 
fine weather, when flowers such as salvia. 
cosmos, cannas, heliotrope, etc., are in 
their glory if they have been saved from 


the first skirmish with wintet lor this 
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Indoors and Under Glass 


purpose old sheets or blankets, or old bur- 
lap bags, ripped open along the seams and 
sewed together in squares of two or four, 
are handy and efficient. Even a very thin 
covering will usually prove ample protec- 
tion against the first light frosts. Get 
these ready and keep them under cover 
where they will be dry, but available for 
use at a moment’s warning. A few stout 
stakes should also be provided if there are 
flowers, such as cosmos and dahlias, to be 
covered which might be broken down by 
the weight of the blankets. There is no 
hard and fast rule by which a coming frost 
may be foretold, but generally, if the ther- 
mometer down below forty-two 
within an hour after sunset on a clear still 
evening, a frost may be expected. Cloudy, 
wet, windy nights are usually safe; and, 


cy . 
ROC Ss 


of course. the lower the ground lies and 
the more sheltered from the wind, the 
more the danger of frost. Things that are 
lightly touched may often be saved by 
keeping them shaded from the sun in the 
morning until after they are thawed out, 
and by drenching them as soon as possible 
with very cold water 





Watch the Seedlings in Frames 

The pansies and lettuce and other seeds 
which may have been started last month 
should be gone over carefully and thinned 
out if they are too thick. Even if the 
plants are to be transplanted into their 
winter quarters, which is by far the best 
way, they should not be allowed to suffer 
from overcrowding, even for a week or 
ten days. You should also be careful to 
supply an abundance of water, so that they 
will receive no check in growth at any 
time, and be in the best shape for trans- 
planting, an operation which will be de- 
scribed in detail in next month’s depart- 
ment. 

It is time now to have all your sash 
fixed up and old frames repaired or new 
ones put in. If you have never done so, 
try a few of the double-light style, of 
which there are several good makes. They 
produce quite wonderful results, and with 
them you can have such things as lettuce 
and radishes through most of the winter, 
and violets and pansies in bloom while the 
ground is covered with snow. 





It is wise to have ample covering available at a moment's notice; even a very thin sheet will prove sufficient 
against the first light frosts 
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Ninth month 


Morning star—Saturn 


Evening stars 


Thirty days 
Mars, Jupiter 


Venus, 


























Sd 
= a! 6. @ President McKin- 
& 3 | | ley shot at Buffalo, 1gor. 
s § Autumn’s herald, the 
es A | golden rod, is beginning 
% | to open here and there. 
+ 
ey | 
L i 
i 
% ~ > @ Lab Dav 
es 2» VP vabor Day. 
*# 9 | | Corn salad that is 
} ° | sown this month, lightly 
% 2 | protected, will furnish 
the table in March. 
te 
fs 
# 
: 1. ® Till to-day and i 5. ) Gold first found 
# | sprayroses. The fringed in California 1848. 
#% 2 )| gentian blooms this ill to-day and spray 
# § | month. Enjoy them, but | roses. Keep dead flower 
if do not pick in any quan- heads picked off and 
“ts tity. They are danger- watch for ripening seed 
ously near extermination. if you wish to save any, 
else it may escape you. 
> 2. B® To the old Sax- 
SS | ons this was the “barley 9. ® The apple-picking 
& | month.” season is here. If you 
v Look over cold frames are intending to set out 
2 and storage cellars and new trees, select now 
get all in readiness to be when you can test the 
used when needed. fruit. Plant peonies now. 
3: Dd Henry Hudson 10. ® Pick apples when 
» arrived = what s now color is high. The earl- 
| | Mew ork Say step. iest is Yellow Trans- 
3 oo ne ae — parent, a good “eater” 
DE Benoliman a nee eine and likewise a good 
vested, and sow a crop “cooker.” Livland Rasp- 
of clover or rye to be | perry is even better, how- 
plowed under. ever, and as early. 
4. © Full moon oh. 1, @ Till to-day. 
Grapes are purpling. Do 
» | 1m. A. M. a seamen Gk Themen 
a | Till to-day; also plant. not cut —— the scene 
‘© | Take cuttings of tender | °" the vines to expose 
| bedding plants to furnish the bunches, epsom res ad- 
stock for early spring | YOCate: Phe action of 
propagating. Sow sweet —_ bas leaf ts what 1S 
peas in an 8-inch trench. | Mecessary to make the 
sweetest truit. 
EH 12. @ Last Quar. oh. 
aa 5. © A planting day 48m. P. M. 
+ - | also. Sow cabbage and Go over all fruit trees 
-. 5 | cauliflower for cold for signs of disease, and 
eS frames, also corn salad, pull out and burn up any- 
¢ cress, lettuce, mustard, thing seriously affected 
winter radishes, spinach —root and branch. Send 
and turnip. specimen branches to 
your State Department. 





“Autumn nodding o'er the yellow plain!"—Thomson. 


There is every promise of a delightful month; warm and not too much rain 





@ “Yellows” is a 
disease that is fatal to 
peach, plum, apricot, nec- 


tarine and almond trees 
all allied fruits and 
highly infectious. De- 


stroy the infected trees, 
then treat all the others 
preventively. 


14. @ President Mc- 
Kinley died of his wound 
I9oI. 

Plant daffodils, tulips, 
crocus and all spring 
blooming bulbs now. 
Transplanting of woody 
material may begin by 
this time. 


15. @ William Howard 
Taft born 1857. 

Till to-day and keep up 
the spraying of roses if 
weather stays warm and 
they are growing. 


16. @ Frosts may be 
expected any time now in 
northern sections. Har- 
vest root crops, except 
salsify and parsnip, which 
are to remain out in the 
frost. 


@ Get protective 
litter in readiness to be 
spread at short notice if 
nightfall brings promise 
of a freeze. 


18. @ Till to-day. Get 
the August-sown lettuce 
into the cold frames; 
give cabbages and cauli- 
flower deeper cultivation 
than heretofore. 


19. @ New moon 4h. 
33m. P. M. The Harvest 
Moon. 

Washington's farewell 
address, delivered 1796. 

Guard against any in- 
advertence that may set 
fire to the woods. 
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“Frost if the Moon is clear and bright; 
Rain, if dulled is her silvery light; 


selesisshiclisloly lecleelocleelecfeclocisfecteclesfecloc fs octoctoclocleeeeht? 


20. ®@ Now is the time 
to lift and replant peren- 
nials, separating the root 
clumps where they need 
it. All such work is bet- 
ter done in fall, for the 
plant’s sake as well as 
for the garden’s. 


21. @ Of course, only 
such plants as have fin- 
ished flowering should be 
moved now. Wait for 
the late bloomers like 
chrysanthemums and 
anemones to finish before 
touching them. 


22. @® Till to-day. All 
dead branches—ot 
healthy plants only, of 


course—leaves and every 
sort of vegetation save 
weeds with their pest of 
seeds, should be saved 
and go into the compost 
heap. 


23. ® Planet Neptune 
discovered 1846. First day 
of autumn. 

Cut the old canes out 
of berry bushes, and do 
a little cleaning up when- 
ever there is time. Then 
it will all be done with- 
out much effort. 


24. @ Do not relax the 
vigilant watch for weeds. 
Carelessness now may 
undo all a summer’s care, 
for one weed gone to 
seed is a catastrophe! 


25. @ From now on 
tilling may be omitted, 
providing yesterday's 
warning is particularly 
heeded. Collect seeds 
daily from those plants 
you wish to propagate, 
or look daily lest you 
miss them. 


26. ® 
3m. A. M. 

British occupied Phila- 
delphia 1777. 

All barrels for storing 
fruit in winter should be 
ready by the end of the 
month. 


First quar. 7h. 


27. ® One of the ad- 


vantages of raising fruits, 
etc., is lost if adequate 
winter storage facilities 
are not provided. Prop- 
erly handled, the fruit 
from even a small place 


should last the year 
around, 
28. ® The first Mara- 


thon 490 B. C. 

The old-fashioned sys- 
tem of pit storage works 
perfectly, and if no bet- 
ter way is possible, put 
the reserve apples under- 
ground in a straw-lined 
“dug-out.” 


29. ® Michaelmas. 
Chestnut time now, after 


the first frost. 

This is a good time to 
do whitewashing, gener- 
ally out of doors; and 
nothing surpasses a good 
coat of this as a purifier 
inside or out. 


30. B White peaches 
are better than yellow. 
Pick this fruit as fast as 
ripe, and plant some new 
as they are 
Select va- 


trees often, 
short-lived. 
rieties now. 














Cold if she seems to sail on high; 
Warm if she's low-hung in the sky.” 
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lated ere perhaps 
| ‘ ce tor one going oft 
( that the little room which 
one ) ‘ should the brought 
é é the modern scheme of 
( il when one 1s planning 
ite home 1s supposed to 
ifte n who had just rid himselt 
esolatu two towering cathedral cande 
é ill purported him to have been ot 
ind and memory, did, upon his decease, 
re to be hi \fter trving them in several 
he f resigned to the ine xorable and 
opposite corn of his study Now his 
eight wide, a contains, in addition 
( ( irour the walls, a table, a 
hat ouch and a piano—furnishings 
Or icable ter for some years. but 
‘ Ing indelabra were intro 
é mnt i chaos of disproportionment, 
rhev blatted rrassy. Straussian dis 
t hi n peacetul, humdrum orchestra 
ny weeks of holding his peace, this poor 
cl tl face of Ancient and Honorable 
( carted off to a church. When 
own the stairs. he closed his study door 
ha eased, peace had settled down once 
st the secret plain—he was able to 
roo nd the things in it because it and 
ves the diminutive appeal for intimacy. It 
oO esire tor overpoweriig or overaweing 
ling, helptul, unobtrusive. It permits mu 
: alata (On the other hand, try as one 
e, the Garagantuan, can never be play 
\nd this is as true of a room and its con 
‘ } ‘ 
ith one’s room onsummation certainly 
t be ost attractive, the most potent 
' s a logical corollary. that a man 
iit to be nonentity ina small room, since 
t thu there It was the overaweing 
i that had thrown the study mentioned 
' ent 
ving eace in a little room its that one 
volitior he narrow cell of the prisonet 
it against his will, whereas the narrow 
, e spot because she wants to live in it 








[he former has his material limitations forced upon him; the 


tt 


tter knows no material limitations. In the last analysis a man 


must be larget 


ger of soul than is the room of proportions in which 
he dwells. 

lhe small room is generally decried because of its alleged abun- 
lance of disadvantages. There is no space for spread of elbows, 


» chance for arrangement of furniture. Quite the contrary ; 


there are innumerable advantages, advantages transcending walls 


and furniture, advantages of the sort every thinking man and 
woman can and does appreciate. 
That master of many 


Leonardo de \ inci, once observed, “Small rooms or dw ell- 


It fosters an intimacy with one’s work. 
irts, 
ings set the mind in the right path, large ones cause it to go 
astray How well he knew the waste of potential energy conse- 
quent on living in a big room! Truly, to live in a large room is 
to put too much cosmos into one’s ego. 

Greater far than the ability to concentrate and to be intimate 
with the inanimate that a small room permits is the intimacy tt 
affords humans. For intimacy between man and man presupposes 
limitations and confines, walls that are as close as kinship itself. 

Where lives the man who can be intimate with another in a 
Meet an old friend in an apartment of long vistas, 
and straightway you retire to a corner! Meet one toward whom 
vou take an instinctive dislike, and no amount of alluring cush- 
Spa- 


large room? 


ioned corners will entice you from the center of that room. 
ciousness is the environment for the stranger ; propinquity for the 


friend. The canny prefer not to receive a stranger in a little 
room. Such a reception necessitates an intimacy unwarranted 
and undesired. Friendship begins as, when the breach between 


stranger and stranger narrows, the host opens the door of his 
little room and bids you enter. 


When he wrote to his Eliza, Lawrence Sterne apparently knew 
The words may not be familiar. Having 
expatiated in his “Journal” on various subjects, he writes: “| 


all about these things. 


have made you a sweet Sitting-Room (as I told you already) and 
am projecting a good bedchamber adjoining it, with a pretty 
Dressing-Room for You which connects them together—and when 
they are furnished will be as sweet a set of romantic apartments as 
The Sleeping-Room will be large. The Dress- 
ing-Room, through which you pass into yr. Temple, will be small ; 


you ever beheld. 


but big enough to hold a dressing table, a couple of chairs, with 
room for yr. nymph to stand at her ease both behind and on either 
with spare room to hang a dozen petticoats, gowns, 
Yr. Little Temple I 
have described and what it will hold; but if it ever holds you and 
|, Eliza. the room will not be too little for us ” 

With Jovian conviction and finality do those who make rooms 


side of you 


etc., and shelves for as many bandboxes. 


their calling declare that if one insists upon living in a cubby hole, 
he must keep it orderly ; he must take care that he does not mix his 
“periods”; he must so conserve space that when he walks around 
his room he will not interfere with the furniture. 
Habakkukian didacticism that should be denied by everyone who 
For the charm of a small room is that 
small pro- 
portions, a maze of tables and chairs through which one can pick 


Herein lies a 


knows the secret of living. 


it possesses all those elements a stately room has not 
| : 


and, above all things, a touch of that 
nonchalant disorder which gives to a room the undeniable atmos- 


his way when thinking, 


phere of being lived in. 
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Three-Compartment Greenhouse 
Subject 206 


F you were to ask our frank advice concerning the best average size to build a 
I greenhouse, we would promptly say, one 18 feet wide and 75 feet long, divided 

in three compartments, 

The increased latitude in growing possibilities in a three compartment house, 
over one with two, is surprising It seems to make just a nice series of gardening 
units, so you can have a goodly assortment of flowers alone; or fruits, vegetables 
and flowers 

But before deciding either on the size, or the kind of construction for your green- 
house, send for our catalog Read carefully the page on U-Bar Excelling Points 
It may be instrumental in saving you ‘after building regrets."’ 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
CANADIAN OFFICE. 10 PHILLIPS PLACE. MONTREAL 
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A house built throughout of 


SETH THOMAS CLOCKS NATCO Hellow Tre | | HOME BILLIARD TABLES, $75 


andup. A year to pay Mahogany, Oak, Circassian Walnut, Rosewood, etc 











is thoroughly fireproof, and is cooler in Summer and warmer in Have all scientific playing qualities of our regulation tables. FREE—send a 
For a Century the National Timekeeper Winter than one of any other —. red my r than brick, postal for catalog ‘‘Billiards——the Home Magnet,"’ in colors 
: stone or cement. end for literature. al KE- i. 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 15 Maiden Lane. New York City NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE COLLENDER co 
Department Y Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Dept. YJ 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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EVERGREENS WILL HIDE DRYING CLOTHES 
AND OTHER OBJECTIONABLE VIEWS 


The stock we have contains a large assortment of varieties in varied sizes. Many of these 
trees are large enough for immediate results—as were those used in this planting—which in 
eighteen months produced the results here shown. 





| 
} 
| F you want to be sure that when you lock 
th your door it will stay locked, ask your hard- 
Hi ware dealer for a Yale Night Latch—No. | 






IN AN ead Mr 





44—Wwith the accent on the “Yale.” 
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Wilh | Evergreens can be planted now, and Moons’ have them for every place and purpose. Catalogue, = < 
Wh The Yale & Towne Mfg. Ce. Il profusely illustrating Evergreens and other Hardy Trees and Plants, gladly mailed upon request. 2) 
| WW Makers of YAI *roducts I ks, Build- =f. 
Sl | THE WILLIAM H. MOON COMPANY 4 
HIM, . CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO : an ey yy Makefield Place, MORRISVILLE, PA. Be 
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Peterson’s Perfect Peonies 


ure the standard by which others are judged, a 
fact recognized by those who know. Thev’re 
he logical result of twenty vears of enthusiastic 
devotion and effort 
The Pe } 4 the nm t hardy and lasting 
as both the most gorgeously and delicately 
beautiful fi ywer, in it modern v aricties, that 
grows, appeals to you for recognition—an ap- 
peal which, if heeded, will leave you its grateful 
and joyous debtor 
And when you plant a flower that will last as 
long as you do—and longer, plant the best, and 
plant in the fallsothat blooms may be enjoyed 
next spring 
business can be made to look good in adver- 
ements, but this is a business of achievement 





rson Peonies are noted for their absolute trueness 
und the remarkable size and vigor of their roots. Read 
what a trained representative of “The Florists’ Ex- 
hange,” the leading trade paper, says in part in a 
lengthy article after a visit here last June. 
“THE BEST IN PEONIES” 
A Notable Collection 
garden and the 60,000 or more clumps growing in the 


1 ye growth and their uniformly healthy appearance.” 
Are interested Beautiful and helpful catalog sent on request. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 
bs AND PEONY SPECIALIST BOX 30, nnn Lib N. J. 


ariet in the exhibit 


tal ror thew ong, Vi 









Most efficient direct 
system of circulation 


Made in many sizes 
Special ones to order 






Have all food compartments of ONE 
AN INCH OR MORE THICK with all 





them to those seeking the best 


BEAVER REFRIGERATOR MFG. CO. Send for Catalogue 






PIECE of genuine solid porcelain ware 
, edges and corners rounded WITHOUT 

OINTS OR CRACKS. More carefully made than most fine china dishes; GUARANTEED AGAINST 
REAKING or CRACKING. The sanitary permanence, utility and beauty; the ECONOMY IN ICE 
CONSUMPTION (due to the FIVE INCH THICK SOLIDLY INSULATED WALLS) recommend 


New Brighton, Pa. 








Dreer’s Dependable Bulbs 
for Autumn Planting 


AKE your selection of Spring-flower- 

ing bulbs now. Planting our high- 
grade stock will insure a_ bountiful 
harvest of blossoms next Spring. 


Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 


offers the best selection of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Iris, Snowdrops, 
Scillas, etc. and in addition a very select 
list of Old-fashioned Hardy Plants; plants 
for the house and conservatory; Hardy 
Shrubs, Hardy Climbers, Flower, Vegetable 
and Grass Seeds—and everything season- 
able for the Garden, Greenhouse and Farm. 

Sent free—if you mention this magazine. 





714-716 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Heary A. Dreer, 
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Decorating a Boy’s Room 


(Continued from page 139) 


degenerate into a storeroom, although or- 
iginally intended for a sitting-room, with 
delightful south and west exposures. 
Things looked hopeless at the start. The 
woodwork was highly varnished chestnut, 
the floor was defaced by gaping cracks and 
nail holes, and the walls were covered with 
an unevenly faded dark green felt paper. 
Even the proportions of the room were 
distorted, for a heavy molding two feet 
below the ceiling line created a top-heavy 
appearance. The first step was to scrape 
the entire room—walls, woodwork, floor 
and ceiling. The task was arduous, but 
it brought its own reward; the work of 
restoration was inaugurated, figuratively 
speaking, on a clean canvas.” The doors 
were stained mahogany, waxed and rubbed 
down to that dull polish usually associated 
with antique furniture. The balance of 
the woodwork was enameled ivory white, 
to match the tone of the moire paper used 
on the ceiling. For the walls a café-au- 
lait paper was chosen, the self-pattern 
suggesting, rather than revealing, a stripe. 
At the ceiling line there is a narrow bor- 
der which serves to introduce rose, green, 
and dull yellow into the decorative scheme. | 
Sash curtains of ecru scrim are hung next 
the glass, the inner hangings being of 
flowered chintz, in which appear the colors 
of the wall border. Colonial rugs, in ecru 
and green, were selected for the dark- 
stained floor. The arrangement of pictures 
in the room is particularly good, and the 
few other articles of an ernamental char- 
acter are agreeably disposed. With the 
exception of the bed, the furniture is old. 
The mahogany chairs were purchased in 
a second-hand shop at a nominal figure, 
new seats of rush and a thorough cleaning 
restoring them to pristine freshness. Alt 
trace of its original finish having long 
since vanished, the bureau as an experi- 
ment was painted just a shade darker than 
the wall paper, and the experiment has 
been successful in increasing the restful 
qualities of the room. The work upon the 
room having been accomplished without 
employed help, except for the paper-hang- 
ing, materially reduced the cost. In pass- 
ing, it may be interesting to note that the 
total outlay was only thirty-five dollars— 
that amount covering the painting and 
decorating the rugs, hangings and furni- 
ture. 

An interesting “attic” room was tucked 
away under the roof. The room possesses 
a very irregular ceiling line, which is, how- 
ever, no detriment, as through it the room 
acquires a contour charming in its infor- 
mality. A splendid effect has been ob- 
tained through the exposure of the con- 
structive timbers which, left in their 
natural roughness of surface, are stained 
a mellow brown. The walls are finished 
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in sand-fioat plaster of a warm buff tone, 
providing a pleasant background for the 
many interesting souvenirs of foreign 
travel which the room contains. The 
Craftsman furniture of fumed oak com- 
pletes an ensemble of very pronounced at- 
tractiveness, and one eminently suited to 
the needs of a young man. 


In one young man’s den buff sand-float 
plaster is again employed for a wall finish, 
having as a foil ivory-enameled woodwork 
and mahogany doors. With this sugges- 
tively Colonial treatment, the exposure of 
the brown-stained rafters is unconven- 
tional, yet very interesting. The congruity 
in a young man’s room of varying types of 
furniture is apparent here, for antique ma- 
hogany chairs and working table, green- 
painted Windsor chairs, and the hour-glass 
furniture of the Far East, are harmoni- 
ously combined. The built-in cupboards, 
drawers and bookcases are, of course, 
enameled ivory-white to correspond with 
the woodwork. The low, triple window 1s 
very attractively treated with valanced 
hangings of white muslin. Inner hang- 
ings, to ward off excessive light, are also 
provided. For these a heavy, open- 
meshed, linen fabric in the natural color is 
utilized. Strips of old-fashioned, striped 
rag carpet are very appropriately used as 
a floor covering to carry out the Colonial 
effect. 

A pleasant development of the combined 
den-sleeping room idea is depicted by an- 
other example. In this instance the walls 
and ceilings are painted a sunny yellow, 
and the floor covered with rugs in which 
old blue predominates. To correspond 
with the furniture of Craftsman design, 
the woodwork is of black oak. Several of 
the chairs are upholstered in leather, the 
others in dark blue denirn. Denim covers 
are also provided for the two couch-beds. 
This room is unique in its many evidences 
of the occupants’ artistic abilities. For ex- 
ample, into the panels of the door a triple 
study of palms in virile black and white 
has been set, giving an effect as interesting 
as it is unusual. The walls, teo, bear the 
impress of artistic hands, for they already 
show the nucleus of a mural treatment, 
which is eventually to be carried entirely 
around the room. The cushion covers and 
the denim chair-coverings are stenciled in 
yellow. Another strongly decorative touch 
is given by a hanging of Mandarin yellow, 
stenciled in black and Chinese vermillion, 
which is thrown over the back of the desk. 
Thus, throughout the room, the occupants’ 
skill with the brush is sufficiently apparent 
to give the requisite note of personality. 

In a room of irregular contour a plate 
rail is useful, not only as a resting-place 
for pictures and other decorative objects, 
but as a means of adding to the apparent 
area of the room by lessening the appar- 
ent height. The contrasting colors above 
and below the plate rail are likewise im- 
portant in this respect. As in several of 
the other rooms, the walls are painted with 
a flat finish. The upper portion, as well as 








Some Tire Prices 
Will Buy You a Half-Inch Wider Goodyear 


Note these amazing facts: Our prices are low because of mammoth 
production. They are half what they used 
to be. But smaller output and higher prices 
do not signify better tires. 


Today some tires are costing one-third 
more than Goodyears. 


Their price—or less—buys a_ half-inch E l . F 
wider Goodyear. And the wider tire will fit xciusive eatures 


your rim These four great features can be found in 


For instance, their price on a 30x3 will buy No-Rim-Cut tires alone. That is why these 
a Goodyear 31x314. Their price on a 36x414 ‘tires have become the most popular tires in 
will buy a Goodyear 37x5. Soon other sizes. the world. 


The No-Rim-Cut feature—the only way 


Or you can buy four same-size Goodyears known to make a faultless tire that can’t 


for the price some ask for three. rim-cut. 

So the price of some tires will buy you in Our ‘‘ On-Air ’’ cure—which saves the 
Goodyears a wider tire, or one extra tire in countless blow-outs due to wrinkled fabric. 
three. 


This one extra process costs us $1,500 daily. 
Too-High Prices | 
. . ‘ , ye form in each tire : é ag *para- 
Nowadays, 16 makes of tires are selling for tag each 1g to combat tread separa 
* . . on. ¢ Oo ) € 2 
for more than Goodyear prices. Those prices, a contro! this patent. 


Our rubber rivets—hundreds of which 


we claim, are too high. Our All-Weather tread—the tough, 

Goodyear prices buy the utmost in a tire— double-thick anti-skid. It is flat and smooth, 
the best we know after 15 vears of research ‘5° it rums like a plain tread. But no other 
and experiment. tire grasps wet roads with such deep, sharp, 


resistless grips. 
They buy four great features found in no 


other tire. And they buy the tire which out- 
sells any other—the tire. you get all those extra 
which holds top place = Zz features. Any dealer will 
in Tiredom after millions 


have been tried. (;00D YEAR tte 


AKRON, OHIO 


sj No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-WeatherTreads or Smooth 


In No-Rim-Cut tires, at Goodyear prices, 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 





Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities (1752) Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 




















° publishes a number of help- 
BiltmorejNursery fi) ici." icine Tee, | B RUN S WICK 
Flowering Shrubs, Hardy Garden Flowers, Irises and Roses. Tell ‘ ‘ ‘ 

us about your intended plantings, so that we may send you the Household Refrigerating and Ice Making Plants are designed 
proper literature. Write today. especially for country homes. 


BILTMORE NURSERY, Box 1865, Biltmore, N. C. Brunswick Refrigerating Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 

















The Soft Velvety Colors 


of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


harmonize perfectly with the natural tones of the foliage and 
make your house a part of the landscape. The effect is not 
‘*painty,’’ but rich and artistic, and the cost is only half 
that of painting For shingles, sidings, trimmings and all 
similar outside woodwork on houses, farm buildings or 
bungalows, they are the ideal colorings, and ‘‘Creosote is 
the best wood preservative known.”’ 








You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country Send 























for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent : —— f 
, Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Il Oliver St., Boston, Mass . Bebb & Mendell, Architects, Seattle, Wash 
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Plan Your Bathroom 


with This Book 


T spreads before you floor- 
plans and photographs of 26 
model bathroom interiors show- 
ing not only most appropriate de- 
signs of the essential fixtures, but 
also the little ACC essories which 
add so materially to personal 
convenience. 
ach fixture is pictured, fully described 
and priced It will give you a wealth of 
ideas and suggestions for modern bath- 
room planning as well as modern bath- 


room equipment 


Hlome builders to whom the difference 
in plumbing wares is mostly a mystery, 
should re ad the non-tec hn al article on 
the initial cost, re lative servi eability and 
upkeep of Mott's Imperial Porcelain, 


Vitreous Ware and Enameled Iron Ware. 


This bathroom book ’’—- invaluable 
when planning your house will be 
matled on re eipt of 6c to cover postage, 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON 
WORKS 
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toe am Gin Galle, & Gaaher enade en veel Standard Stained Shingle Co., 1012 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Buy Good Shingles Already St 


staining « 


Pigments 


STAINED 


SHINGLES 
25 Different Colors 


“CREO-DIPT” 


14 Grades, 16, 18> 24-inch. 


ral wood and look better than any stained-on-the 
> remodeled to look like new by using 
CREO.DI 
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showing houses in all parte of the 
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the ceiling, is old ivory in tone, and the 
lower portion is dull blue. The chief rug 
is of similar blue, with a darker border: 
the smaller rugs of grass in the natural 
color being of Indian workmanship. The 
woodwork and the furniture are of oak, 
stained dark brown. The advantage of a 
couch-bed is evident, as, appropriately cov- 
ered, this type of bed by day gives no sug- 
gestion of its nightly utilization for sleep- 
ing. While there has been an adherence 
in the equipment to a definite color-scheme, 
that coloring is sufficiently restrained to 
create a good background for the gay In- 
dian blankets and other warm-hued acces- 
stories which appear. 

In still another room the walls and ceil- 
ing are painted a faint gravish yellow, with 
which the use of terra cotta in hangings, 
covers and cushions is entirely successful. 
The woodwork is of chestnut, stained 
warm brown and waxed. To accord with 
the woodwork, the heavier pieces of oak 
furniture are stained brown. The com- 
fortable hour-glass chairs are, however, 
left in their natural color. For the win- 
dow hangings a terra cotta Japanese crepe, 
printed in black, is used; and, for the 
couch-bed cover, tapestry with terra cotta 
predominating is employed. Although this 
room contains many purelv ornamental ar- 
ticles, there is in their arrangement none 
of that crowding which so often mars the 
appearance of a young man’s room. 

Built-in furniture is always valuable in 
imparting to any room an air of perma- 
nence; and, for that reason, in addition to 
its space-saving qualities, it is being used 
with increasing frequency. Nevertheless, 
it is rarely that a desk is built in. 

Example is as far-reaching in its effects 
as the stone, which, upon being cast into 
the wate~. causes a countless succession of 
circling ripples. Possibly, therefore, the 
rooms illustrated in these pages may prove 
sufficiently interesting to become an incen- 
tive to creative or restorative work in some 
young men’s rooms the decorative possi- 
bilities of which have never been appre- 
ciated. 


How to Plant a Paper Garden 
(Continued from page 141) 


side piazza. The garden is not extensive 
enough to permit of a very intricate scheme 
of arrangement, but room has been found 
in a sunny corner for a charming little bed 
of Shirley poppies. A warm note of color, 
to offset the flat white of the house, has 
been introduced by placing a vivid scarlet 
geranium in one of the lower windows. 
Not far distant, separate only by an iris- 
fringed walk and a few shrubs, stands the 
compact little barn. 

By far the quaintest house in the whole 
outfit is the tiny farmer’s cottage, with 
hollyhocks and old-fashioned roses behind 
the pailings which fence in its smallest of 
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front yards. A second group of holly- 
hocks have been used to screen partially 
one side of the nearby chicken house. 
Hardy phlox, zinnias and larkspurs all 
have their own special nooks on either side 
of the fragrant box-hedged walk. 

A small but entirely practical model of 
a chicken yard has also been evolved from 
cardboard. Even the boy who feeds the 
varied broods that occupy the inclosure 
boasts the cardboard origin. The chickens 
themselves are back of the mosquito net- 
ting grating, which has been stretched so 
tightly that it looks like real whitewashed 
wire. They strut about in thoroughly 
characteristic way. In both form and 
color they, too, have been made to look 
as much like certain well-known breeds as 
possible. The name of each variety por- 
trayed is printed on the base of the model; 
partly buff cochins, with their yellow 
broods, mingle democratically with trim 
black and white Leghorns and speckled 
Plymouth Rocks! 


Cutting Off That Undesirable View 


(Continued from page 142) 


and six feet high, to which we fasten two- 
inch poultry netting. On this trellis the 
vines grow and thrive and take so firm a 
hold that storms cannot dislodge them. 
Another trellis, similar to this, is even bet- 
ter in some respects; instead of unbroken 
wire, it is made of the one-foot width, run 
horizontally, with six-inch intervals be- 
tween. This kind is less expensive and the 
dry vines are more easily cleared off. An- 
other sort of trellis is made of strips only, 
the kind that measure one inch by two and 
thirteen feet long. These can be bought 
for five cents apiece. A top and bottom 
rail with uprights every six feet are all 
that are required for light vines. To these 
we add soft twine, running it up and down 
between staples. For heavy growing vines 
the twine is replaced by horizontal strips 
a foot apart. The vines are tied as they 
reach the cross-pieces. Such trellises are 
best made in six-foot sections and taken 
up in the fall. A trellis, still more simple, 
is also made of strips only, and consists of 
uprights two feet apart with a top rail. 
To these our vines cling of their own ac- 
cord, but it would be no hard matter to tie 
them occasionally, or points for climbing 
could be provided by horizontal rows of 
twine, six inches apart, if the trellis is to 
be used for light vines. If strong “brush” 


can be neatly and securely arranged it 
makes a good trellis for vines that are not 
too heavy, because they take more grace- 
ful shapes and look more airy than on a 
solid and compact trellis. 
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56.8% 
Exchanges Bell-connected, 
but not Bell-owned. 


BTN 


23.5% 
Exchanges Bell-owned. 


What the Telephone Map Shows 





10.5% 


Exchanges not Bell- 


9.2% 
Places served hy 
owned or connected. 


two companies. 


VERY dot on the map marks a town where there is a telephone exchange, 
the same sized dot being used for a large city as for a small village. Some 

of these exchanges are owned by the Associated Bell companies and some by 
independent companies. Where joined together in one system they meet the 
needs of each community and, with their suburban lines, reach 70,000 places 


and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The pyramids show that only a minority 
of the exchanges are Bell-owned, and that 
the greater majority of the exchanges are 
owned by independent companies and 
connected with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are there 
two telephone companies, and there are 
comparatively few exchanges, chiefly rural, 
which do not have outside connections. 





One Policy 


One System 


The recent agreement between the 
Attorney General of the United States and 
the Bell System will facilitate connections 
between all telephone subscribers regard- 
less of who owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone companies 
have already connected their exchanges to 
provide universal service for the whole 
country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 

















Colonial Andirons 


No stamped or spun parts—all 
solid cast and turned by hand. 
Best collection in America. Man- 
ufacturers of sundials, candle- 
sticks and architectural bronze. 


Co. 




















Colonial Brass 


Middleboro - - 
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Silent 
Si-wel-clo 
never offends 





















Is there anything 
more annoying 
than to hear a Wa 
ter closet flush 
when are 
being entertained ? 
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“Over There”’ 
(Continued from page 145) 


and all of the old furniture—all together 
total but a bare $1,000 in addition to the 
original cost of the place. Much work 
has been done by the owner, whose genius 
conceived the whole and whose talents lie 
in many directions, painting being not the 
least of them. But there was much that 
he could not do for lack of time, and other 
much that he was too wise to burden him- 
self with. The very modest figure at 
which the place now stands, a home of 
every comfort and convenience for sum- 
mer—a complete heating plant is to be 
installed ere many moons—is really an 
eloquent tribute to foresight, careful plan- 
ning, careful buying and overseeing. 

In addition to all the meauty, lotus buds 
gathered early in the morning and taken to 
town by the doctor, bring one dollar a 
dozen every day he takes them—and as 
many as he can take! And the lilies that 
grow in such abundance that a morning's 
picking is never missed bring fifty cents 
for the same number. So there is even a 
profit in the investment, for both the lotus 
and lilies flower generously, the latter 
yielding twenty-five dozen or thereabouts 
their first season! 


The Garden Club 
(Continued from page 150) 


are increasing every minute if the tree is 
growing at all. And if it is not growing 
at all, it is dying or dead! 

So away out in a broad circle keep the 
work of tillage up, and if water has to be 
given, apply it down deep in the ground at 
this same point by means of holes made 
with a crawbar, into which a hose may be 
turned for an hour ata time. He likened 
the general principle of all this treatment 
to putting food and drink just out of 
reach, thereby inducing extra effort to 
it and developing through such 
effort desired strength and ability. Of 
course it must be within the ken of the 
person so treated ; and of course the water 
must be within the ken of the feeding root- 
lets. That is, they must be just touched 
and stimulated by its presence, in order to 
be quickened into pushing out where it is 


reach 


in greater abundance. 

Some one asked to be told how to trans- 
plant successfully little tree seedlings that 
have come up of themselves, and he gave 
us quite a lecture on just this phase of tree 
handling. For one thing—and the first 
thing—he said, never undertake to move 
a wildwood “tree” that is more than two 
feet high if it is a deciduous species, or 
more than ten inches high if it is a coni- 
fer! And never move the former except 
when they are entirely out of leaf. This 
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may be in very early spring, of course, or 
in the fall, and the best season of these 
two must be determined largely by general 
climatic conditions, and in special cases by 
the character of the particular season. 
Fall planting he seemed to favor, east of 
the Mississippi valley, although he warned 
us about mulching everything planted in 
the fall during its first winter. Especially 
are things that are fall planted likely to be 
heaved out of the ground by frost, for of 
course they have not actually taken hold 
upon the earth themselves with their roots, 
and are therefore easily popped out of it. 
Mulch is the precaution against this; in- 
deed, mulch he insisted upon very em- 
phatically for any and everything moved 
in the autumn. 

When you dig up any kind of seedling, 
plunge its roots immediately into a “pud- 
dle’—which is a mud-pie mixture about 
as thick as rich cream. This coats the 
roots and tiny rootlets evenly with air- 
proof material and prevents their drying 
out, which is the fatal thing to evergreens 
and a very trying thing to deciduous spe- 
cies. Carry the seedling to its new abode 
in the pail containing the puddle, if you 
are only moving one plant; or, if you are 
transplanting a number, carry as many as 
your receptacle will hold from their or- 
iginal home to their new one. Then set 
the little plants out just as you would set 
out any little plant, carefully putting earth 
under and around through their roots and 
firming it in. And it is well, said he, to 
set them into the ground a trifle deeper 
than they stood when they were taken out 
of it. Moreover, the earth should never 
be mounded up around the bole of any 
tree newly planted—or of any tree any- 
where—but rather it should be left in a 
saucer-like depression, which will catch 
moisture and pour it down along the bole 
to the roots. 

Conifers are much more susceptible to 
drying out during the moving operation 
than deciduous trees, and once their roots 
dry it is all day with them, for the resin 
in them hardens and no amount of mois- 
ture applied thereafter will soften it one 
bit. So it is well to dig up the tiny conifers, 
which he says are the largest one should 
ever attempt to move from the woods, 
with a ball of earth on their roots. Such 
a ball will make it possible to move larget 
trees from the woods, if one is willing to 
take time about the worl: and go to some 
trouble. He does not advise it; he only 
says, “You may try it—with a chance of 
not absolutely failing !” The trouble he 
mentioned was the work of partly digging 
the tree free in the fall before the ground 
has frozen. No roots are exposed, but a 
large, deep circle is dug around it, so that 
the earth attached to the roots will freeze 
separately and be quite free from the sur- 
rounding earth. This makes it possible to 
life the tree with a very big protective 
ball—it will weigh a perfectly unthinkable 
amount, he warned us!—with which it is 
moved to the hole, dug also before frost. 
Then it is planted by filling in the small 
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Install this Vacuum 
Cleaning System in 
Your New Home 


It is a simple matter when building to 
have the house piped for a Western Electric 
Stationary Vacuum Cleaner, running the 
suction pipe from cellar to rooms, inside 
the walls, along with the water, heat and 
waste pipes. From this suction pipe neat 
inlets open through the baseboard in each 
room, to which the cleaning hose is quickly 
attached. These inlets do not protrude from 
the baseboard to collide with furniture. 
They have hinged covers which drop over 
the inlets when not in use. The 


Western Electric 
Siurevant 


Stationary Vacuum Cleaner 


denotes the most modern home. When ready to 
clean, lift the cover of the inlet, attach the hose, 
press a button starting the electric motor-fan 
combination in the cellar, and down goes every 
particle of dust and dirt into the collector. After 
that room is cleaned, stop the motor, take out the 
hose and start cleaning the next room. 


Perfectly simple! Equally simple is the mech- 
anism. No gears, no bellows—nothing to wear out 
or leak. Just a motor and fan on one shaft and an 
ample dust bag. Best of all, no dirt passes through 
the fan—no clogging. All these things result from 
the application of the best engineering skill. 

Write us for our booklet describing this home 
essential. Our engineers will be glad to consult 
with you or your architect. When writing, address 
our nearest house, and ask for booklet No. 147-A. 
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crevice between the earth-ball and the 
walls of the hole with earth that has been 
kept from freezing for this purpose. 

Oaks, walnuts, catalpas and beeches, 
and cedars among evergreens, send 
straight down on the axis of their trunks 
a long, strong root called a tap-root; and 
these are difficult fellows to transplant, 
even when nursery-grown he said. Well 
do | know how true this is, for only last 
fall | dug up a tiny cedar from the woods 
back of the old tannery, and its middle 
root, that was fully four times the length 
above ground! I dug and dug and dug, 
until | was nearly dead! And I should 
have given up in despair if it had not been 
for a dreadful feeling that I should be a 
wanton infanticide if I desisted and left 
the little thing to perish after I had un- 
dertaken to adopt it! It’s alive yet, thank 
fortune—but how I did tend it, and water 
and nourish to keep it going! 

So I got up as the meeting drew to a 
close, and related the experience, and be- 
sought everyone never to undertake the 
transplanting of any of these species he 
had mentioned as being “tap-rooters.” 
The good man, he backed me up, and ad- 
vised us generally to get the trees we want 
from nurseries, where they have been im- 
mured to moving and made ready by fre- 
quent transplantings for the arduous task 
of taking up life under changed condi- 
tions. These frequent movings give them 
anywhere from three to fifty times the 
number of feeding or fibrous roots they 
would be blessed with under normal, static 
conditions, and the greater the number of 
these roots, the greater plants’ power of 
recuperation and of adaptability to change. 


The Available Hardy Vines 


(Continued from page 152) 
é i ‘ ~ 


of the hardy vines. One of the best is the 
variegated, 4Aurea reticulata, both foliage 
and flowers of which are very beautiful. 
It withstands the average winter in the 
northern States, but is not absolutely 
hardy. Even when killed back to the 
roots, however, it quickly makes a new 
growth. There are several other sorts, of 
which Chinese Evergreen is especially fra- 
grant, and Heckrothi is especially continu- 
ous flowering. 

The most gorgeous of all the real climb- 
ing vines are the wistarias. The variety 
best known is Skinensis, or the Chinese. 
With its wonderful clouds of pale purple 
pannicles drooping gracefully and deli- 
cately perfumed, it brings a breath of the 
Orient even into northern climes. There 
is also a white sort. And then there is the 
Japanese variety, which flowers later, and 
therefore makes a good companion plant. 
The flowers are smaller, and born in ra- 
cemes more loosely put together. Wis- 
tarias will climb to a great height if prop- 
erly supported, but thev are displayed at 
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their best when trained over a pergola or 
porch, where the buge clusters of flowers 
may hang down and their great beauty 
and fragrance enjoyed to the best advan- 
tage. 

The Trumpet-vine or Bignonia makes 
an ideal plant for covering dead stumps of 
trees, rough screens, rocky banks, etc. 
The foliage is large, abundant, and quite 
handsome, and the large trumpet-shaped, 
orange-colored blossoms are vary effec- 
tive, even at a considerable distance. 

Several of the other hardy vines have 
some special point of recommendation, al- 
though they are not so desirable for gen- 
eral use as most of the above. The Ma- 
deira of Mignonette Vine is very fragrant, 
and also a rapid grower, with pretty white 


flowers. The cinnamon vine is similar, 
and of extremely rapid growth. Both of 
these grow up annually from roots or 


tubers, and can be bought for a few cents 
apiece, so they are especially valuable for 
temporary use, for summer cottages, etc. 
For cut flowers, the hardy sweet pea, 


Lathyrus, which grows to a medium 
height—a little taller than the annual 
sweet peas—is very useful. A_ recently 


introduced variety, White Pearl, has flow- 
ers nearly twice as large as the older sorts, 
is in constant bloom, and will undoubtedly 
become a great favorite as it becomes bet- 
ter known. Latifolius, the type, is a deep 
rose color, very pretty. Euonymus Radi- 
cans Vegetus is an extremely hardy 
climber which may be used in place of the 
ivies. Radicans, the type, is a scrambling 
plant which requires severe pruning, and 
may be cut to hedges or borders. 


Three Kitchens of Effectiveness 
and Efficiency 


(Continued from page 156) 


help to “plain Mrs. Smith” to express her 
views about kitchens in which he felt as 
out of place as the bull in the china shop. 
[f only women could get away from the 
fear that their vague desires must neces- 
sarily be impractical or that a thing must 
be too expensive because it suits them and 
would express their ideas to receptive 
architects, what an endless variety of 
kitchens might the latter embody in dream 
shape on paper and build into actuality! 
Backbone instead of wishbone does it. 
\ kitchen that its mistress sighed for 
not over !—and calls both pretty and con- 
venient, should be the ambition of both 
architect and client. 

\ white enamel kitchen is a thing of 
beauty but hardly a joy forever—at least 
not to the woman who 


her own 
work. 


It is the dream of some women 
to possess such a kitchen, all spotless white 
and snowy loveliness, but after the drudg- 
ery of keeping it so begins, the white 
kitchen becomes a white elephant, for, as 
in the case of the little white kitten that 


“does 
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expensive green- 
house made of Sunlight 
Double Glass Sash 
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which the sun’s rays pass freely to the bed, but 

through which the cold from without or the warmth 
from within cannot penetrate. This transparent blanket- 
this ‘‘Thermos’’ sash—has redeemed gardening from its 
drudgery. It does away absolutely with the need to 
use mats and shutters. No more lifting of heavy shut- 
ters and soggy mats, morning and night No more buy- 
ing and re-buying of these costly covers that must be 
used on single glass sash! No more shutting off the 
light from the plants at the very times—early morning and 
late afternoon—when they need it most! 


Still Wondering 


Mr. H. B. Fullerton, who, as Director of Development 
of the L. I. R. R. Co., has worked wonders for Rural Long 
Island, says “I am still wondering why people use 
single-glazed sash under any circumstances. I feel that 
the only thing on earth to use is the double-glass sash.’’ 
The only testimonials that the Sunlight Double Glass 
Sash Co. ever uses are extracts from letters ordering more 
sash. It could fill a book with these gilt-edged endorse- 
ments because it is filling hot-bed yards with Sunlight 
Sash. Many large growers have ordered three years in 
succession 


TT" E two layers of glass enclose an air space through 


And Mechanically Better 


Not only in efficiency but mechanically the Sunlight 
Sash is superior to any other. It is glazed or repaired 
in one third the time that the old style single layer putty 
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double glass sash may be used during all or a large part 
of the greenhouse months on the ready-made sash green 
houses made especially for them. These houses, made 
entirely of cypress and glass, are inexpensive and excel- 
lent. They are made torest on the ground with a sunken 
path to give access to the beds; or they can be placed 
on side walls of frame, concrete or brick construction so 
as to use benches for the plants. These side walls may 
be as much as 2% feet high. The door is made to fit 
either a path 2% feet deep or walls 2% feet high, but 
may be cut off at the bottom to fit any lesser height 
or depth. Any one can set up the house without a valid 
chance to make a mistake. The framework is assembled 
as far as is practicable for shipment Read all about 
this most attractive little house in our Catalog 
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ventured into the sooty stovepipe where 
little kittens never should go, every smirch 
shows. But enough of whiteness. My 
kitchen is grey—a lovely soft, French 
grey enamel that never looks drab to me, 
but with pale lettuce-green Japanese crepe 
curtains at the windows and a touch of 
the same green in the glass of the swing- 
ing door that leads into the dining-room, 
and in the washable paint of the plastered 
ceiling, looks delightfully cool and re- 
freshing. 





It faces the north with as pretty a view 
from the windows over the sink as there 
is to be had in the whole house. A breeze 
comes via a screen porch on the west. 
The floor is of cement left the natural 
color, which adds to the general coolness, 
although over in the side wall is a furnace 
register so that the room may be warmed 
in the winter. The floor is practically in- 
destructible and can be washed with the 
strongest cleansing solutions. It is laid 
with a slight fall, so that the water drains 
out of a trap in the floor, inconspicuously 
placed under the sink. Under the sink is 
also a faucet with a coil of hose to be used 
in washing off. There are rubber mats 
upon the floor to protect the feet from the 
cold, hard cement, and these are subjected 
to the same cleansing baths as the floor. 

Cupboards abound—a large one for 
pots and kettles; one for dry groceries; 
another for spices and seldom-used sta- 
ples. The swinging door so swings that 
it never exhibits to guests in living-room 
or dining-room a littered drain-board, and 
yet it swings directly by it so that the 
dishes may be taken from table to sink 
by the shortest possible route. On the 
hinged side are ten feet of cupboards and 
drawers. 

The dish cupboard is a part of the din- 


ing-room buffet and opens into both 
kitchen and dining-room. The silver 
drawer pushes into both rooms. In the 


coolest and darkest inside corner of the 
kitchen is a large cold-air closet for fruit 
and vegetables. It is worked in over the 
basement stairway and gets cold air from 
there while obviating the necessity of 
climbing up and down stairs for supplies. 
None of the cupboards go to the ceiling, 
so that there are no shelves so high and 
inconvenient that they are seldom cleaned. 
No such excuse is afforded. Withal there 
are enough cupboards for everything, so 
that when this kitchen is in order there is 
nothing in evidence but the tea-kettle on 
the gas range and the friction lighter. 
The tea-kettle, by the way, is like all the 
other utensils possible in that material, of 
aluminum, which is easy to keep in order 
and light to handle and quick to heat. 
The “piéce de resistance” of the kitchen 
is the sink, or, in this case, sinks, for they 
are twins, each fourteen by eighteen 
inches. They are of cobaltum—a soft 
grey color that accords with the kitchen 
and doesn’t show the stain of water like 
porcelain, and yet has equally as smooth 
a surface and is easier to keep appearing 
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well. My pet abomination has always 
been the dishpan, and these sinks elimi- 
nate that suggestive article forever. They 
are side by side, a strip of nickel covering 
their joint, a strip convenient to rest uten- 
sils on while filling them with water. 
Each has a strainer, which, like the dol- 
ly’s eyes, open and shuts, so that each 
sink will hold water. In one the dishes 
are washed, in the other they are drained, 
and a dish-draining rack that fits in this 
one is used to facilitate the work and ob- 


viates drying when in haste. A single 
nickel fixture for hot and cold water 


swings over both sinks or can be folded 
out of the way against the wall. Because 
of its siphon curve this fixture never 
drips. On each side of these sinks is a 
drain-board of the milk-white polished 
glass called vitrolite. This drain-board 
can be kept immaculately clean, of course, 
and is a real joy. Below it is the flour 
bin. On this drain-board all the pies are 
rolled with a surety of sanitation. Clothes 
are sprinkled on it. Its good qualities are 
legion and there is never a blot on its 
highly polished snowy surface, for it ab- 
sorbs nothing. 

With such dish-washing 
preparation arrangements, 
surely mitigated. 

The stove occupies a convenient space 
and has a splendid ventilator to carry 
away both smoke and smell. The wood 
stove may replace the gas in the same 
space in winter. 

By all means should the lord of the 
manor have a room or rooms to his taste, 
but never should be he allowed to over- 
rule the presiding genius of the domain 
as to the parts peculiarly her own, and 
especially not as to the kitchen. 

Dora SuMMERS WALMSLEY. 


and food 
drudgery is 


An All-Electric Kitchen 


I want to describe my kitchen. Or per- 
haps I should say I can’t help describing 
my kitchen. For it seems to me the last 
cry in efficiency and convenience, and the 
zeal to make converts is upon me. 

In the first place, I have both gas and 
electricity in my house, so I am able to 
take advantage of the best offered by both 
of these conveniences. In the second 
place, I find that a small room is a great 
step-saver. My room is 16 by 16 feet. It 
has a white tiled floor with the corners 
curved to make cleaning easier. The floor 
slants a trifle toward a drain in the center, 
so that the whole floor may be mopped 
into the whitest sort of cleanliness without 
the customary hands-and-knees work of 
wringing cloths and wiping up, as the sur- 
plus water simply runs down the drain. 
The walls are painted a soft, restful tan 
and the woodwork is white enamel. It is 
lighted by electricity. 

A study of the floor plan will show how 
compact the arrangement is. At the left 
of the sink is a shelf of white composition 
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| NTERMATIONA. -Economy Combination 
Heating System 


(Formerly called Pease-Economy) 
The Satisfactory Solution 
of the Heating Problem 


UPERIOR to the best 
steam heating plant be- 
cause it supplies a perfect 
ventilating system. 
{| Superior to a high-grade hot water ap- 
paratus because it does away with the 
big ungainly radiators in the living rooms. 














RESIDENCE OF DR. HUN1 4] Superior to a first-class warm air fur- 

The house contains 16 rooms. If I should build a house today are _— » + : » £e sate . 

I would put in the same style of heater. Cc. R. Hunr. nace be . ause it warms far distant rooms 
equally with those near. 


It is the Sanitary System because the rooms nearest the heater—and these are 
usually the ones most used—are flooded with fresh, warm air, while the distant rooms, 
the exposed bays and draughty angles are protected from the cold by direct radiation. 
It 1S the Elastic System. In mild weather and on chilly nights and mornings a little 
fire diffuses a volume of warm air through the rooms, where steam would render the 
house intolerable and hot water be so slow in responding that the need would often be 
past before the heat was apparent. 

It is the Hospitable System. The unused guest room is quickly warmed 
the maid’s room in the distant wing is cosy. 

It is the Simple System. 
operate it successfully. 

It 1s: the Ideal System, especially for the large rambling country home 
of building that tests the mettle of the heating plant on cold and windy days. 
It is the Economical System. For the design of the heater, from grate to smoke 
outlet, is to utilize all the heat in the fuel. 


even 
Any one who can shovel coal or take up ashes can 


the kind 


{] Since you buy a heating apparatus with no expectation of 
replacing it for years to come, can you afford anything short 
of the very best? 

4] Even if you and your architect are prejudiced, be open- 
minded enough to investigate the Jnmernanonat-Economy Sys- 
tem. { A postal brings our literature. 

{| We are at your service to help solve your particular prob 
lem. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Co. 
General Offices, UTICA, N.Y. 


BOSTON 
162-172 Washington St., 





NEW YORK 
601 West 27th St. 


CHICAGO 


North 1933-35 Wentworth Ave 


. . ’ 42 
Catalogued in Sweets’, Page 1303 International-Economy Combination 
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PEONTES 


Guaranteed True to Name and at Fair Prices 











Our stock this year is the finest ever and our list of 150 varieties includes the 12 best pink 
for which we won First Prize at the American Peony Show at Philadelphia, 1912. We 
spare no expense or pains to produce the best stock from the best varieties. 

From many letters of commendation of our roots from other Peony Specialists and ama- 
teurs, space permits excerpt from orie only. 
“I bought of seven or eight prominent peony growers in America and Europe 
last fall and your roots were among the best I received.”’ 
An enthusiastic amateur in Tarrytown who had about 100 peony plants of us last year 
selected from our fields over 70 more this year. 

Your address on a postal will bring our fine catalogue of these and other specialties. 

ber is the time to plant Perennials—which we offer in great variety. 
Ss. G. HARRIS C, Tarrytown, N. 


Septem- 4 
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‘He lives down on the river road, in the shabby, weather-beaten 
house on the left. You can't miss it,” 

Shabby and weather-beaten! A striking landmark, no doubt. 
The porter at the railroad station didn’t mean to give the place a 
black eye, but that is what he did. Too bad the owner hadn't used 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


mixed with Dutch Boy linseed oil and tinting colors. Then the 
cirections might have been, “That fine looking house on the left.”’ 
There's nothing like timely white-leading to enhance the value of 
buildings and keep them a credit to the neighborhood. 


Write for our Paint Adviser No. 148S—a group cf helps, Free 


La 


NATIONAL L COMPANY 









w ¥ Cincinnati Cleveland 
tr San Francisco St. Louis 
r. Lewis & Phila National Lead & Oi! Co., Pittsburgh) 
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Garage 


Bungalow Play House 


Artistically designed and finished, made of the most durable materials and prac- 
tical at any time of the year in any climate. Made for innumerable purposes. 
Erection of buildings extremely simple, and can be done by unskilled labor 
inafew hours’ time. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


E. F. HODGSON co. {pe Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Craftaman Bide... 6 East 39th St., New York} 


Hodgson 
Portable 
| Houses 
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stuff, such as you sometimes see on res- 
taurant tables. It wears beautifully and 
is just nothing to keep clean. Below it are 
several drawers for dishcloths, etc. Long 
shelves high over the sink extend the 
length of the room and hold preserves, 
canned goods and extra supplies. The 
sink, of course, is of white porcelain with 
nickel faucets. I have a most satisfactory 
gas hot-water heater in the basement. It 
has a tiny pilot light that burns day and 
night. Simply turn on any hot water 
faucet in the house, and this little flame 
bursts into full force automatically, heats 
« coil through which the water runs and 
provides any quantity of boiling water 
before you can say Jack Robinson. 

To the right of the sink stands the in- 
cinerator or refuse burner. Every house- 
keeper will at once understand what a god- 
send they are. They come in various sizes 
and use either coal gas or oil as fuel. Mine 
is the smallest size and uses gas as fuel. 
Anything may be burned up in them. 
They entirely solve the housekeeper’s 
ever-present problem of refuse disposal 

The telephone is also in the kitchen— 
a wall phone, because it takes up less space. 
This eliminates extra steps in the daily or- 
dering. And just beyond is the stove—an 
electric range. 





A regular electric range, for all kinds of 
cooking, is as yet something of a novelty 
on the market, but I find this one very 
satisfactory. I don’t know, though, that it 
is any more satisfactory than a gas range, 
and I think many people might prefer a 
gas range. It is hard to remember to turn 
off the current when cooking by electricity. 
That is the greatest drawback to its use as 
a cooking medium. If you go away and 
leave the current on for a long time the 
fuse burns out and that means serious 
trouble and calls for expert repairing. 
However, if you can remember to turn the 
current off you will find an electric stove 
clean and efficient. My stove is splendidly 
equipped. It is fitted with two electric 
plates which get hot like the top of a range. 
These may be used with either a high, me- 
dium, or low current. They are used for 
all frying or short boiling operations. [or 
such things as vegetables or cereals, which 
require long boiling or steaming through, 
“cookers” are provided. These are deep 
holes in the stove into which aluminum 
pots are fitted. The hole is so deep that 
the lid of the stove may be replaced, en- 
tirely covering the aluminum pot. This 
little compartment will not only keep its 
contents boiling with a minimum current, 
but retains its heat for a long time, so that 
when the current is turned off it acts as a 
fireless cooker. The oven can both broil 
and bake, like a gas range, and the baking 
section is provided with two heats—high 
and low. There is a hood and ventilating 
flue over the stove to carry off odors—a 
very important addition. 

Around the corner from the stove stands 
the kitchen cabinet. These clever devices 
are wonderful labor-savers. Mine con- 
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tains a flour compartment which sifts any 
desired quantity of flour by merely pulling 
a lever, and another for sugar which acts 
in the same way. Then there are shelves 
and bottles for all sorts of spices, cereals, 
soda, baking powder, and the like ; two 
extension table tops which may be pulled 
out at will; an extension bread board 
which is out of sight when not in use; 
three drawers for knives, forks and such 
implements ; a white enameled bread box; 
shelves for cake and cracker boxes; and a 
large compartment for cooking utensils. 
All this takes up no more floor space in 
your kitchen than an ordinary kitchen 
table. It is certainly compactness and con- 
venience personified. 

Next to the kitchen cabinet is a little 
white enameled stand. On it are attached 
my electric iron and electric toaster. There 
may be two opinions about an electric 
stove, but there is no question as to the 
efficiency of an electric iron. Think of 
the ease of ironing all day without having 
your iron get cold, having to change 
irons, or to stop and put coal on the stove! 
Electric irons come in different sizes and 
styles, and when you have selected one of 
a weight suited to your needs you will 
never go back to the old style. The toaster 
stands also on this little table. A glance 


at the picture will,show how easily it 
works—by coils of wire which become 
red hot. Six large slices may be toasted 


at a time. 

Beyond the stand is a white enameled ice 
box, lined throughout with white porce- 
lain, and has wire shelves which pull out 
to be scalded. It is connected with the 
cther drain pipes of the kitchen, so that 
the bother of emptying an ice-box pan is 
eliminated. 

Use but a little imagination and you will 
see how few steps I take to do my work. 
Suppose I am making a cake. My kitchen 
cabinet stands right between my ice box 
and stove. I get out my mixing bowls and 
measuring cups from the lower part of the 
kitchen cabinet; my spoons, eggbeater, 

from the drawer right above: my 
_ butter and milk from the ice box— 
all without taking a half a dozen steps. 
The oven is right at hand when the cake 
is ready, and the sink only three steps 
away when it comes to washing dishes! 
Mary Emery SMiIru. 
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(Continued from page 157) 


to blanch, serves the purpose. The leaves 
will come up through the top of the tile, 
while the stalks will be in darkness, which 
is the condition required to whiten the 
green coloring matter in the stems and 
make the stringiness of the stalks change 
to that delicious brittleness for which cel- 
ery is appreciated. In blanching the ear- 
lier part of the crop, leave a small air- 
space at the bottom of each tile when plac- 















THE 
LONG-LIFE 


Send for Booklet and Two Sample Panels 
one finished with Vitralite and the other with 
**61°" Floor Varnish, the varnish that made 
famous the words ‘‘7Test it with a hammer. 
The wood may dent but the varnish won't 
crack.** **61"* is heel-proof, mar-proof and 
water-proof, hot or cold. 


T may be, if you wait, a Fairy will 
flit into your home (whether it be 
old or new) and using aswansdown 
brush, decorate it with a finish white as 
falling snow, smooth as mandarin silk. 
To be sure of thisresult tho, utilize Vitralite, 
the Long-Life White Enamel. It keeps its lus- 
ter, surface and beauty with an indifference to 
the flight of time, whether used inside or out- 
side, on wood, metal or plaster. Shows no 
brush marks, and is water-proof. 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc.117 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products has always been their 
strongest guarantee, Our established policy is full satisfaction or 
money refunded. 





Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, Fj 


specified by architects, and sold by paint and hardware dealers G 
everywhere. 


In Canada, 61 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario Wee 


. "FLOOR VARNISH 
PRATT PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


AMERICAN FacTorRies ESTABLISHED 65 YEARS 


New Yorx Burraco CnHicaco 
BriDGEBURG. CANADA 











Foreicn Facrories 
Lonoon Paris 
Hamevurc 








Hudson Asphalt Shingles 


Add beauty and color to roofs. 
Surfaced with Slate in Natural Red 
and Green Colors. No painting or 
staining necessary. 

They do not rust or rot. They retard 
fire. Send for samples and 
Circular H. 


Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. 
9 Church St. New York, N. Y. 
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—Written for You 


| This book tells you in a simple, straightforward 
way Just what you want to know about building a 
home. It explains the superiority of 


Ano-Jurn 


Expanded Metal Lath 


as a base for interior plaster and outside stucco construction; but it 
is much more than an advertising booklet. 


It begins with the selection of a building site; iam tat hea 
takes up grading; excavating; basement walls and _ | Expanded Metal — 
i aK een subjected to a 


foundations; different types of roofs; as well as the temperature of 192% Fahren- 
construction of the walls. Sree So Se 


fire-resisting qualities of plas- 
ter on a metal lath foundation, 











It contains comparative figures; numerous photographs and 
floor plans of houses, together with cost: directions for over- 
coating frame houses and photographs of the results obtained. 





“ Practical Homebuilding” is a mine of helpful 


information along the very lines that most interest home- 
builder 


Send ten cents to cover cost of 
mailing and ask for Booklet 379 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 
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Beautifies 
nd Protects 
Your Grounds 


ited range of designs to sult any purse 










t hart ' * with any ? ise, garden 
Cost least k beet nat ngest En 
trance gates a specialty. Catal ¢ eqquest 


IS THE SETTING EXQUISITE THAT ENHANCES 
THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERS 


— for our illustrated ~ 


Vases, Settees. Lamps 
Lawn Fountatns iron and Wtre Work 


Wire Fence, General 


catalogue of Flower Pots, 
2 4 » mioke O Boxes, Vases, Benches. Sundials, 
AN? Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 








other Artistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration 


GALLOWAY TERRA CoITA Co. 


3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., DEPT. “FP.” CINCINNATI, 0. 
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ing it over the plant, to allow a circulation 
of air and prevent the possibility of injur- 
ing the stalks in hot or wet weather. 
Again, boards or “celery paper’ may be 
used. By any of these methods a distance 
between rows of two to three feet will be 
enough. But if the usual method of 
blanching with earth is to be followed, a 
distance of four or five feet should be 
allowed. Or the plants may be set in 
double rows, five or six feet apart. 

\t the season when the plants are set in 
the garden—mid-June to August—soil 
and weather conditions are very likely to 
be unfavorable. To overcome this, every 
precaution must be taken to give the little 
plants a good start. The soil, of course, 
should be dug deep and finely pulverized 
with the rake, and planted at once while 
the surface is still moist. The plants are 
put in four to six inches apart. If the soil 
is very dry, open up a furrow with the 
double-plow attachment on the wheel 
hoe; mix in the compost or fertilizer, and 
then irrigate the trench with plenty of 
water and plant as soon as it soaks away 
enough so that the earth can be covered 
back into it. Set the plants in up to, but 
not over, the heart, and press them into 
the soil firmly. 

Begin clean level cultivation at once, 
and repeat it frequently, to induce the 
plants to make as quick and strong a 
growth as possible. By the middle of 
\ugust, or a little before if you have 
planted early, the earliest plants will be 
ready for the operation which celery 
growers call “handling.” This is the first 
step in the blanching process, upon which 
the quality of the celery will depend. 
With the hand hoe, or the hilling attach- 
ment of the wheel hoe, work soil up to 
the plants in the row, then work it in close 
about the stalks by hand. As the plants 
grow taller, which they will do very rap- 
idlv after this “treatment,” further blanch- 
ing is required for as much of the crop as 
one intends to use directly from the gar- 
den. Drain tile may be used, or boards 
placed against either side of the row, and 
held by stakes, with earth thrown up 
against the bottom to hold them in place 
and exclude the light. But the method 
most commonly used, banking up with 
earth, is satisfactory and produces the 
finest quality. With a spade the earth be- 
tween the rows is dug out and banked up 
against the row of plants, clear to the tops 
of the growing stalks, so that nothing but 
the top leaves remain visible. This method 
of blanching is for early use. For late 
fall and winter use the growing plants 
need to be “handled” only, as the blanch- 
ing is done after they are taken up. There 
are two simple ways of doing this. The 
first is to make a few long, narrow boxes, 
about a foot wide and nearly as deep as 
the celery is high, in the bottoms of which 
place sand or sandy soil and wet thor- 
oughly. Take up the celery, with what- 
ever dirt may adhere to the roots, and 
pack upright, close together. Store the 
boxes in a cellar or other dark, dry, cold 
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place where the temperature won't go 
much below freezing. The other method, 
which is less work at the beginning, but 
does not leave the plants so get-at-able, is 
to dig a trench in a well drained place and 
pack “the celery in upright, where, without 
covering, it will keep and blanch until quite 
cold weather. For winter use, during De- 
cember to April, a thick covering of straw 
or leaves, put on gradually, will be neces- 
sary to protect from hard freezing. The 
plants should never be worked or handled 
in any way while the foliage is wet. For 
celery “rust” spraying with either Bor- 
deaux mixture or ammoniacal carbonate 
of copper solution will be required several 
times during the growing season. 
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Asparagus belongs to the small group ' 
of garden vegetables, including rhubarb 2 ° . 
and sea kale. which make a very rapid : Unharmed in the Midst of the Great Salem 
growth early in the spring. The point 3 > - 
which most gardeners overlook about : Fire because Roofed with 
these plants is that their crops are pro- 


ut! 


a ie) a 


duced virtually a year ahead. Their cul- : J-M AsBESTOS ROOFING 

ture, therefore, should differ from that of : 

most vegetables in that the time to care- : “ The Roll of Honor” 

fully fertilize, cultivate, and care for them Flying sparks and burning embers were literally showered upon the roof 

is after the crop is removed, so that a i of this raw cotton storehouse of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., located in : 
strong, healthy growth of root and the ' the midst of the recently flame-swept area of Salem, Mass. i 
tops that die down in fall may be made, : Buildings all around it were burned to the ground, as the photograph shows. 

and an abundant supply of energy stored 2 Yet this building was absolutely unharmed because protected by J-M 

up for next year’s crop. : Asbestos Roofing. 


ia , . What greater proof of a roofing’s fire-resisting ability could possibly 
> Ver - 3 <1 y 2 
At this time of year a good dressing of : is Gemantael 


manure or high-grade fertilizer, or both, 
should be worked into the soil as deep as 
possible without injuring the roots, which, 


There is a lesson to be drawn from every great catastrophe. 


cn nuuanneaitaen rt 


The lesson to you of the great Salem fire—where whole sections were 
actually wiped out because buildings were roofed with wood shingles or other 























































if the bed was properly planted, should be ' fire assisting roofings—is this: 
several inches below the surface. Che a Do not use wood shingles or other inflammable roofing. : 
earlier this can be done the better—if pos- ' Do not be deceived, by low first cost, into buying any- 
sible while the plants are still making ac- : thing but J-M Asbestos Roofing—the roofing of known quality 
tive crowth. The use of salt as a fertilizer : the roofing that will not fail you should the fire test ever come— 
£3 Be ; — es : : the roofing that spells economy for you because of the years of 
lor asparagus 1S W idely recommended ; and 5 service it affords and the fact that it never requires painting 
while it is doubtful if it has any value as : or repairing. : 
a direct fertilizer, it is ge od for the soil, : If you prefer shingles, use J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles. They will give you abso- 
and possibly affects the flavor favorably E lute fire protection, and a stone roof that cannot disintegrate. Add greatly to artistic appear- 
and disc urages the weeds In late au- iH ance because of their attractive and permanent colors, 
« < > we. < «< = : ; : 
tumn a mulching of manure should be z Write Nearest Branch Today for Descriptive Booklet 4192 
put on, after the old stalks are cleared off, : H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 
and this should be worked lightly into the : Manufacturers of Asbestos Stucco; Pipe Coverings; Cold Storage Insulation; Water-proofing; Sanitary j 
soil earlv the following spring. A good : Specialties; Acoustical Correction; Cork Tiling, etc. / 
top dressing of nitrate of soda in the : Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco : 
f ° : a : Sn : ee E Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 3 
spring also stimulates stronger growth, as = Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis E 
it 1s immediatelv “available, and, unlike : Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 2645 : 
. o io : COVERS Z 
ordinary fertilizers, shows a result at once. = f 
. THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED a 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver : 
Cj Miri a mm mm Mu LRM oO mn Mint eh a 
Che Servant in the Country House 
NE of the most serious domestic y’ i mates an attractive center. Ct ae 
problems of late years, since the ——— -@ piece for your garden plot @ fe Ie, Wipiss 
possession of country homes has become Se eee” a woatinge “re ; 
so universal, has been that which con- = wat? a pagan re eae VERITABLE mine of in- 
fronts the owner of the small country es- Bird Bath as illustrated formation oe bulb planting 
tate, who ts obliged annually to move his Special September Offer- and bulb care will be found in 
. S - ing $25.00. Illustrated cat- th 1914 iss f Thorb > 
entire household, accustomed to the: con- - alogue of garden ornaments e issue or : orpurn Ss 
A; ° 8 . » ° ~“Y t t. 7 
veniences and entertaining whirl of city i - of ’ Bulb Catalog. Write for your | 
conditions, to a more or less isolated loca- a The Erkins Studios copy. 
tion. How to induce his servants to go, M a 7M of Ornamental Stone” | J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
how to keep them if they g and how te : 226 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
eep them if they go, and how to it. aoe 53-E Barclay St., New York 
make them contented if they stay, has been 
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On Every” Plece 


START YOUR SET OF THIS FA. 
MOUS GLASSWARE TODAY 


with a half dozen salts and peppers 
You will find them at your dealer’sin 
a great variety of designs and sires all 
with silver plated oval tops, and that 
beauty of design and sparkling brill 
lance characteristic of Helsey's @ 
Glassware 


If you especially like the designs 
shown here, and your dealer should 
not have them, we will deliver them 
to you by Parcel Post, prepaid at the 
following prices To points east of 
the Missouri Kiver 


Ne 
To points west of the Missouri River, 
add to above prices 50c per dozen; 
25¢ per half dozen 
One pair of any set delivered, prepaid 
East of the Missouri River, Ge 
Westof the Missouri Kiver 


Write today for illustrated booklet, 
“Table Glass and How to Use It 
See how wide a choice you have of 


beautiful designs in Heisey 
Ulaseware - , : . ") 
A. H. HEISEY & CO. Ne. ™ 
Dept. 52 Newark, 0. 
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BANISH SPARROWS 


Sparrow Trap catches as many ae & a day 


Amer . 


Oet cid of sparrows; mative birds will return te your gar- 
Sparrows are most easily trapped in July and August 
young birds being most plentiful and bold. 


really welded \ setalie needle punts at 
rice, OOF » Chicas 
Mr Deeleem, © director of the Ilinots Audubon & ay 
mative birds f 1. years Me mw ay binds of 
shelters teedis me stations, « for tirde---all prowen 






irds pe your gardens. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 701 Security Buliding, Chicago, lll. 





one of the largest sources of worry and 
friction that the country housekeeper has 


had to confront, and frequently the only 


flaw in a summer that would otherwise be 
delightful in its perfect opportunities for 
mental and physical relaxation. 

More than one chatelaine has regret 
fully admitted to me that she has even 
been compelle 1 t 
occasional use of the family automobile 


» allow the service the 


on estat too, where horses are at the 
disposal of the help during their leisure 
hours lo anvone who values the dignity 
condition must 
always prove a hopeless irritation. It 1s 


of his family life. such 2 


an evasion, not a solution, of the problem, 
and amounts to a confession of defeat. 

an experiment approached 
with diffidence, because, owing to the lack 
of precedent, it is so completely an expert- 
ment, meets with the most gratifying re- 
ults The solution of the service problem 


Sometimes 





\. servants’ bungalow which has solved the problem of 


keeping the help in the country 


worked out on a summer estate in Con- 
necticut, three miles from the nearest 
town, a sleepy New England village, and 
many miles from any large center, which 
is here described, has met with unforeseen 
It has met the condition in such 
a satisfactory manner that it is no unusual 


SUCCESS 


matter for the owners of this home to have 


several more desirable applicants for ser- 


vants positions than they can make use 
of, and maids of nearby menages are fre- 
quently heard to remark that they wish 


they might work at that place. 


The original idea was the small one- 
room bungalow illustrated, built in an in- 
conspicuous spot not too far removed from 
It has a broad 
porch in front, commanding a pleasant 


the house for convenience. 


! 


view, and within a large stone fireplace 
with built-in seats, bare polished floor, 
sealed walls and open rafters. This is 
given over to the use of the servants when 
free from duty. It is furnished with a 
reading table and_ substantial chairs, 
bracket lamps placed rather high for 
safety while dancing is going on, and a 
phonograph with a suitable variety of rec- 
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ORRECTLY 


chosen _hard- 
ware is essential to 
that distinction 
which charactenzes 
the well-planned 
home. Artistic hard- 
ware trimmings in 
doors and windows 
greatly enhance the 
beauty of a home 


interior. 


Sargent Hardware 
offers wide latitude 


for personal taste in 
adding beauty of 
finish to a buildi 

insures satisfactory 
service and elimi- 


nates repair bills. 


The Sargent Book 
of Designs 
offers a wide variety of 
handsome patterns. Mailed 
free at your request, along 
with our Colonial Book, if 
you mention an interest in 


— es 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
142 Leonard Street, New York 
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Do You Want to Add to the 
Value of Your Property ? 


If so, write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 
and Price List. We offer a fine assortment 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and 
Hardy Plants for the lawn and garden. 
E vergreens can be planted the latter part of 
August and September. Other trees must be 
planted during October and early November. 


The Morris Nursery Company 
West Chester Chester Co. Pa. 
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ords for dancing and amusement, to 
which a few new ones are added each 
season. 


Any doubt as to the advisability of this 
arrangement, at the time of the erection 
of the bungalow, was quickly put at rest. 
The maids who were formerly accustomed 
to scatter at the completion of their even- 
ing duties now spend their evenings to- 
gether with their friends, and give occa- 
sional simple entertainments. This has 
improved the social conditions among the 
service in a most satisfying way—a matter 
for which a thoughtful housekeeper must, 
in these days, feel personally responsible. 
The usual “curfew” regulation on this 
place, ten-thirty ordinarily, is stretched on 
special occasions—about once a week—to 
twelve o'clock, and the confidence of the 
owners is seldom abused. The pride with 
which the big room is decorated for these 
entertainments is an evidence of the suc- 
cess of the plan. There is some wear and 
tear on the furniture, to be sure. That is 
to be expected. But the occasional reno- 
vations are regarded as money well spent, 
and the interest in cheerfulness and will- 
ing service is a hundred per cent. So sim- 
ple are the interior arrangements of the 
building that it requires practically no care. 

It will be noticed from the picture that 
the building is now two stories high, the 
second story having been added later in 
the shape of a small but very convenient 
apartment for the use of the second man 
and his family. The roof was kept as low 
as practicable, and owing to the steep 
slope of the hillside on which the building 
stands, the original good lines were not 
appreciably altered. The dormer windows 
are a real improvement to the exterior. 
The interior of the apartment consists of 
a large sitting-room flanked by a kitchen 
on one side and a bedroom on the other, 
with all space under the eaves utilized for 
closet and store room. The whole build- 
ing was designed by the owner and built by 
a local carpenter. 


How to Find the Dream Farm 


(Continued from page 123) 


Advertising in the country papers 1s a 
good method and will bring plenty of re- 
plies, but it announces in large type that 
you are from the city, and the price will 
be made in accordance with this fact. Get 
acquainted with the villagers. You can 
gamble that they know all the gossip of 
the countryside. They can tell you what 
places are for sale, what places might be 
for sale, and what places cannot be pur- 
chased at all. Usually there is a real 
estate man in every village. He will not 
know all the places for sale, but he will 
know most of them. Also, he will have a 
complete description of each place, as well 
as a price, and this will save lots of steps. 
Places that are too large, too small, or not 
otherwise available can be eliminated 
from the search. Real estate agents are 
only human and very naturally want to 
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iP sale ever had any thought of building your own home, this is the book you want. 
ere are eighty pictures and plans, offering the most helpful starting-point that you 
can find for the absorbing | genet of planning your own home. Before you go to 
your architect, as you must if you are to build to advantage, you want to have some 
graphic means of expressing your own ideas to him. You'll find it here. 
“The Hy - tex House of Moderate Cost"’ is the result of a competition conducted this year by a leading archi- 
tectural journal. Nearly 400 plans were submitted, and five of the country’s ablest architects awarded the 
prizes and mentions. You have here, as your starting-point, not only able work but new —the ablest and new- 


est that you can find in this form anywhere. While the plans were a!l designed for a $7500 house, they may 
be “ scaled down” or ‘up”’ to suit your own requirements and taste.” 


The book concludes with an article by a foremost residential architect of New York City, giving very 
helpful advice on the preliminary steps to be taken in planning a home; and also giving an interesting 
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history of brick as a building material. e - 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 50 cents in stamps. Send for it today. Use coupon. Address Dept.G-9 fed ry 
w 4S 
HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY “s 
« 
S SAINT LOUIS, MO, ~ 
S Largest Manutacturers of Face Brick in the World 
- BRANCH OFFICES AND EXHIBIT ROOMS :— Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Il.: Cleveland, O.: Daven 2s 
port, Ia.; DuBois, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New York City; o ¥ 
»3 Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo, O.; Washington, D. C. F ? 
e Remember. that it was a BRICK WALL that enabled Flynn and Ryne of Engine 1, the heroes é: 
= of the great Salem tire, June 25-6, to check the flames at Lane Whart, and thus save the old P ~ 
— historic city from compiete destruction. lt was only the brick walls and chimneys that re- AS Py 
mained standing im the devastated district. Born in fire, brick defies fire, A brick house x’ > 
ts your greatest safety against fire and your greatest economy against deterioration. > a Pd A J 
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Hands never to 
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No. 12 

and sweepings in your garage. 

Our Underground Earth Closet 

means freedom from polluted 

water. 

Sold direct. Send for catalogue 
Beware of I mitations 

In use ten years. It pays to look us up 
Thousands of users 

Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

20 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 


Our famous three Rustic Cedar Bird Houses for $3.50. 
We send out the same day order is received, securely 
packed. Our new Booklet, “Bird Architecture’’ will be 
out soon. Have your name enrolled now for a copy. 


THE CRESCENT COMPANY 
** Birdville ”’ Toms River, N. J. 
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The Stephenson System of 
Underground Refuse Disposal 


keeps your garbage out of 

sight in th eground, away 

from the cats, dogs and typhoid 
Opens with the foot. 


Fic sTeenCNSON Underground Garbage 
oa =e. and Refuse Receivers 


fly - 
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A Fireproof, sanitary disposal for oily waste 
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WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


Manufacturers 


32 Canal Street, jBoston, {Mass. 
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EXCLUSIVELY 
yens Plant them 
now. In my 


catalog you will 
find wonderful 
offerings in 
The plants 


are large. 


col 
lec tions 
| } ‘ 
i send out 


ERITH N. SHOU P 


THE GARDENS, Dayton, Ohio 
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sell the places listed with them. For this 
reason will not tell you of other 
places night know about. It 1s al- 
ways well to do a little searching on your 
hook. If you find a nice place that 
uits you it does no harm to ask the owner 

he wants to seli. Hundreds of owners 


they 
they 


own 


will deny that their farm is for sale until 
some one makes them a good cash offer. 
Then they suddenly remember that they 
have worked long enough and desire to 
move to town and take it easy. 

\fter one has visited a country village 
once or twice, and publicly announced that 


he 1s looking for a place, he will have 
plenty of invitations to look over farms 
offered for sale Those who are anxious 
to sell will look him up and take him out 


to see the | lace 


What Makes Milk and Butter 


Yellow? 


HAT the rich yellow color demanded 

by the public in dairy products ts 
primarily due to the character of the cow's 
feed is recent experi- 
ments carried on by the department in co- 
with the Missouri State Ex- 
Station. For years dairy 
experts have been studying this question. 
Cheir conclusion is that. although to some 
the intensity 
within certain 
diminished at will 


demonstrated by 


operation 


periment some 


extent a breed characteristic, 
of this vellow 


lumits, be 


color may, 
increased or 
ging the animal's rations. 

mical | tests that the yellow 
in milk consists of several well- 


known pig green plants. 


by chang 
Che 
pigment 


show 


‘ments found in 


()f these the principal one is carotin, so 
called because it constitutes a large part 
of the coloring matter of carrots. The 
other yellow pigments in the milk are 
known as xanthophylls. These are found 


number of plants, including grass, but 
abundant in yellow autumn 


ina 
are especially 
leaves 

hese pigments pass directly from the 
feed into the milk. This explains the 
well-known fact that fresh, green 
and carrots increase the yellowness of but- 


grass 


ter, the only standard by which the aver- 
age person judges its richness. On the 
other hand, a large proportion of these 


pigments is deposited in the body fat and 
elsewhere in the cow. When the ration 
is changed to one containing fewer carotin 
and xanthophyll constituents, this hoarded 
store is gradually drawn upon and in con- 
sequence the yellowness of the milk does 
not diminish so rapidly as it otherwise 
would. This yellowness increases, how- 
ever, the instant the necessary plant pig- 
ments are restored to the ration. 

Green grass is probably richer in carotin 
than any other dairy feed. Cows fed on 
it will therefore produce the highest col- 
ored butter. Green corn, in which xantho- 
phylls constitute the chief pigment, will 
also produce a highly colored product. On 
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F you arein any way interested 
in a new heating system and are 
looking for something good at a 

reasonable price (not competitive), 
write for our catalog. 

The Moline System is the mod- 
ern, scientific and practical method 
of successfully handling this most 
important of all building poettens. 

Write us the moment you start fi 
ing on that new building—or even befo 
It will pay you—may help your at. my 

Your inquiry will bring catalog, testi- 
monials of users and blue prints— wing 
use in dwellings, wy ~ schools, 
churches, public buildings, as desired. 


MOLINE VACUUM-VAPOR 
HEATING CO. 


[Cut Out and Mail] = Dept." 
Gentlemen: I am building a 











Residence--Store--School--Church 


about with about 





dimensions in feet 


a rooms. Please forward 


complete information. 
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Aidress 
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A Beautiful, Illustrated 
Booklet, ‘“‘SUN DIALS” 
sent upon request. Esti- 
mates furnished. Any Lat- 
itude. Ask for Booklet No. 4. 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, Inc., 237 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Branches; New York, Minneapolis, St.Paul, London, Paris 














STANLEY’S HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the world 
over. Before buying the hardware 
for your new home, write for booklet 
“Properly Hung Doors.” 

Department “‘H.”’ 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain Connecticut 
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From the Cottage Gar- 
dens Famous Collection 


E OFFER a selection of over 

three hundred and fifty of the 
choicest varieties in one, two, and three 
year old roots, 

Do not fail to send for our FREE 
CATALOGUE which gives authentic de- 
scriptions. It also tells you how to 
plant and grow this beautiful flower 
successfully. 


Mihi 





Shipping 
1st and 


season commences September 
continues during the Fall months. 


WM 














— COTTAGE GARDENS C0., inc. 


: Nurseries 
— QUEENS, Long Island, NEW YORK 
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the other hand, a ration of bleached clover 
hay and yellow corn is practically devoid 
of yellow pigments, and the milk from 
cows fed upon it will gradually lose its 
color. It is, of course, indisputably true 
that the breed does influence the color of 
the milk fat; but vary the ration and there 
will be a corresponding variation in the 
color of the milk fat in each breed. 

In cows of the Jersey and Guernsey 
breeds the body fat is frequently of such 
a deep yellow color that some butchers 
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and consumers look with disfavor upon 
beef from these breeds. For this preju- 
dice there is absolutely no justification. 


The yellowness of the fat springs from 
the same causes as the yellowness of the 
milk fat, and there is no reason for object- 
ing in one case to the very thing that is 
prized in the other. 
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W hereto Buy Your Greenhouse 


Storing the Crops 


Harvesting and § 

7 is a very common thing to allow the 
garden vegetables not used to rot on 

the ground, or init. There is a great deal 

of unnecessary waste in this respect, for 

a great many of the things so neglected 

may just as well be carried into winter, 


S first aid in arriving at a decision, it would 
A seem highly logical to select a concern that 
has ample years of experience, and an 
abundant of houses to their credit, as an assur- 
ance that you can depend on depending on their 
being absolutely dependable. A firm, for instance, 
who has a reputation of at least.a quarter of « 
century's standing 
Hitchings & Co. is over 60 years old and have 
been building greenhouses for considerably over 
a quarter of acentury. So we would come safely 
within that class. 


order whose specification includes most explicitly 
everything that the contract is supposed to cover. 
Such a decision, however, should most assuredly 
also be governed by your having established in 
your mind beyond all doubt, that the particular 
construction you are going to get, is the one par 
ticularly adapted to your particular purpose 
If you have neither the time nor the inclination 
to visit houses erected by ourselves and others 

to find out which is best, then it must of necessity 
get right back to the first point—that of selecting 
a concern whose long years of reputation assure 





Now that you have decided on one, suppose 
you also select another concern of high standing 
and then get plans and prices from us both the opportunity of presenting the dependable 
Suppose when received you like both plans; but ness of our proposition To get things under way, 
one price is a bit higher, (perhaps it may be ours); let us send you a catalog or arrange and 
then the thing to do, is to give that concern your talk things over with you 


Hitchings «Company 


1170 Broadway BOSTON: 49 Federal St. 
FACTGRY; Elizabeth. N. J. 


HANA 


you of their absolute dependability 


and will pay a very handsome dividend for if en ae thinking of bullies. os 


the slight trouble of gathering and storing 
them. 

While most of the root and grain crops, 
and the cabbage group, will stand a good 
deal of cold weather without injury, the 
fruiting vegetables, such as melons and 
squash, tomatoes, peppers, egg-plants, 
should be gathered before any hard frost. 
rhere is usually warning in the shape of 

light frost that blackens the leaves with- 
out injuring the fruit, but not always. 
Take no chances. Melons and squashes 
may be gathered and left temporarily in 
small heaps, where they may be quickly 
covered if necessary. Cut a short section 
of the vine away with each one; especially 
with squashes great care must be exercised 
not to break off the stems and not to bruise 
them in the slightest. A little later, and at 
a time when they are perfectly dry, they 
may be stored away in a cool, dry place, 
preferably packed in hay or straw to keep 
them absolutely dry and protected from 
bruises. Good, firm squashes of the proper 
varieties should keep all winter. The mel- 
ons will ripen gradually, and may be had 
for several weeks. Keep the ripest ones 
on the outside, where they may be got at 
first without disturbing the others. 


would like 


to come 








NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA: 40 S. 15th St. 


























“The Flowers that bloom in the Spring” 
should be planted in the Fall 


IGHT now is the season for planning and planting the home 

supply you not only with all the plants and bulbs, the grasses, vines, trees and shrubbery, suited to 
the peculiar requirements of your grounds, but also with the complete plans for your landscape design 
and ‘with detailed directions as to how to plant. 

Whether your home be on a fifty-foot town lot or 
help you to the solution of your garden problems, 
benefit of its experience. 

Plant this Fall and enjoy = full blown beauty of flowering Na- 
ture next Spring. Write to-day for the Wagner Free Book I 
details of the Wagner Service. WA i Ps 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 
BOX 807 


Sidney 
Ohio 


grounds. Wagner Park Nurseries can 


an estate of r 


ling acres, Wagner’s catalog will 
and Wagner’s landscape service will give the 


you 
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The July Cover 


A great deal of attention has been at- 
tracted by the July cover of House AND 
GARDEN that illustrates the house of Mr. 
W. J. Henry, at Scarsdale, N. Y., designed 
by Mg. Franklin P. Hammond. Photo- 
graph by Mr. Herbert E. Angell. 
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Handiest for Daily Sweeping 


O MATTER what other methods are em- 

ployed for cleaning carpets and rugs, there 

} still remains the everyday necessity for a good, 

} medium priced, endl aeuneiied carpet sweeper 

|| that promptly and efficiently eathhese up all 

i diet o¢ litter, without noise, dust or effort The i 
housowives of the world attest the superiority of i 


| BISSELL’S 


the genuine, original 
Carpet Sweeper 
the recognized leader in every country where 
carpets and rugs are used You can double 
| the convenience by having two machines, one 
| fer upetaire and one for down The Bissell | 
sweeper is the handy, inexpensive cleaning } 
device for everyday use Prices $2.75 to $5.75 
at all dealers. Booklet on request | 
Miaseelt Carpet Sweeper Co. \} 
: Grand Rapids, 
| Mich | 
Niagara Falls, 
Cana 


“WE SWEEP 
THE WoRLD” 











BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING 


Complete collec 
Pall planting 
varieties 


tion of Lbutch 
Darwin, ( ottage 


French and Miscellaneous 
and Dutch Breeder 


juest 


STUMPP & WALTER, 30-32 Barclay Street, New York 


Bulbe for 
Tulips. Finest 
Catalogue [re mF 


















Roman 
Doric 
Style 

Bird 
Fount 


FREE 
Our photo- 
graphically 
illustrated 
catalogue 


a valuable 








art refer- 
' ence vol- 
Imperishabl ume sent 


Concrete on request. 


Lopes 
antique and 
‘ modern 
Masterpieces 


TOGNARELLI 


1748 North Lith Street 


& VOIGT CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 














in writing t 


Breaking into the Farming 


Business 


(Continued from page 149) 
cdespairingly planted another lot of seeds. 
These came along later, and 
mies 


as their ene- 
appeared to have exhausted their 
energies on the first batch, grew to be a 
fine lot of plants. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the proper season for transplanting 
ome and gone, and | had been forced 
to buy almost all the plants required. 

Phe hundred plants 
which were transplanted were put out in a 
cry spell, and although set out with a great 
deal of care, promptly withered, shriveled 
up and disappeared. | tried them over 
again, this time “mudding”™ the roots, but 
again they wilted and dried up. Again | 
tried five hundred more in the same holes, 
this time not only “mudding” the roots, 
but pouring water in each hole after the 


liad 


first lot of five 


roots were inserted. Che Afth time that 
| set out that lot of five hundred plants, 
the lecided to vrow probably realizing 
that | was really determined that they 


should. This occupied some three weeks, 
and about that time there came a good 
shower, and I was enabled to set out the 
remaining eight thousand plants with but 
few losses, although a little later than | 
had planned. For a time they grew finely. 
When they were about half-grown, how- 
ever, ensued a drought that continued 
without interruption for three long 
during which nothing seemed to 
grow properly. I attempted so-called “dry 
weather” methods of farming, keeping up 
frequent cultivation between the rows as 
long as the spreading of the plants would 
allow the cultivator to pass, but in time 
this had to be discontinued, and the crop 
allowed to ripen. | may mention, in pass- 
ing, the fight with the big green tomato 
worm, which is almost impossible to be 
seen, since it looks exactly like a piece of 
tomato stalk, and is so nasty to crush, for 
uo is | tomato. 
Whole days were spent in looking for 
them, and they could usually be found 
most readily by locating the plants de- 
nuded of all foliage. Thousands of them 
were destroyed, however, and finally the 
boat began her trips, and George began 
his daily task of picking the ripe fruit, 
which was kept up till the boat ceased her 
trips. In all we shipped 507 baskets of 
tomatoes, which at 14 cents a_ basket 
brought in $70.08. But the crop had cost 
me for fertilizer. seed, plants, labor, etc., 
something over $85, making my net loss 
something over $14 for the crop. 


months, 


just about as juicy as a 


In October, when the cannery stopped 
taking tomatoes, my plants were still bear- 
ing well. As it seemed a great waste to 
allow such a lot of fine tomatoes to rot in 
the field, I decided to try shipping some 
of the best to a commission house. | 
bought new baskets at about five cents 
each, and George spent the good part of a 
cay picking twenty-eight baskets. We 
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Let Us 


Care For Your Trees 


We cheerfully spend money to buy 
new trees and then begrudge a few 
dollars for the preservation and health 
insurance of those you already have 

Why promptly repair the decay in any part 
of your buildings and totally neglect the decay 
in your trees’? Trees are as much an asset 
as buildings Price a bald, treeless property; 
and one made beautiful and livable and likable 
by trees. It wll put another light on the im- 
portance of having us care for your trees. 
It always costs less to care for anything be- 
fore it needs much care. So don't be putting 
off sending for one of us to come and look 
your trees over and advise as to their con- 
dition 

Let us send you our booklet 
Care They Should Have.” 


Munson Whitaker Co. 


Forest Engineers 


BOSTON PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 

644 Tremont Bldg. 905 Arrott Bldg 470 4th Ave 
. CHICAGO 

983 New Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


“Trees The 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST 


Take nochance. Get the facts. 





Booklet free 


ALL UTILITY LUMBER” 


West Coast Lumber Mfrs. Ass’n 
703 Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Wash 








cH ARTS® CRAFTS Ls 
FURNITURE 


moLLann-o¥ 

In the Well Regulated Home the furnishings are sug- 
gestive of culture and refinement. 

Limbert's Holland Dutch Arts & Crafts Furniture proves 
of unusual interest to the judicious home-maker as the odd 
patterns and sturdy construction are most desirable when 
comfort and artistic outline are to be combined 

The finest selected materials, together with superior 
craftsmanship, assure you of furniture which will give 
generations of perfect service. ; 

A Style Book showing exclusive room arrangements in 
colors and illustrating representative pieces of Arts & 
Crafts Furniture is ready for mailing. Send for one and 


the name of our dealer nearest you ; 
This Trade-Mark branded into every piece 
LABERTs 
c 
Air oC MAFy, 
wr - 7 


assures you of its genuineness and guaranteed 
excellency. Look for it 

< - 

rors A Ade 


Charles P. Limbert, Co. 
ao Grand Rapids, Mich. Holland, Mich. 
= 283 Columbia Avenue 
cma 
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Immediate 
shipment of 
any fixtures 


that you may 
purchase from 
us, is what we 
promise you. 
Each fixture 
will come to you 
ready to hang— 
completely 
assembled and 
wired, all in one 
piece—thus sav- 
ing you expense, 
time and trouble. 


Write for Fixture 


we receive 
your order 


your shipment of 
lighting fixtures 
will be on the 
way to you. 

Ve can supply 
you with fixtures 
of any style— 
modern or period 
designs, includ 
ing Colonial. 
English and 
French eras, at a 
reasonable price. 


Sears, Roebuck 
and Co i 











Smoky | nen accepted unless 
Fireplaces 


Made to 
Draw 


Also expert services on 
general chimney work. 


FREDERIC N. WHITLEY 
Engineer and Contractor 
219 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Build Your Home 
“The New Way”’ 


10% larger bedrooms 
—50% larger ward- 
robe capacity. Send 
30c for Plan Book 
showing 22 Designs. 
JOHN THOMAS 
BATTS, GRAND 
RAPIDS, MICH. 

















Open Casements 
from the Inside 


You can get all the benefits of casements 
without removing screens to operate them 


“Holdfast” Adjusters 


for. casement windows. Operate from the 
inside and lock positively in any one of 


Write 


nine positions. Made in any finish. 
for “Booklet” today. 


Casement Hardware Co. 


9 So. Clinton Street Chicago 


























had had rain before this time, and the 
tomatoes were quite muddy, so my wife 
and I consumed half a day washing and 
culling them. From the twenty-eight bas- 
kets we selected thirteen of the choicest. 
They were all large, solid, well-shaped 
tomatoes, just ready to be eaten, and they 
certainly did look fine. It may have been 
unlucky, however, to send just thirteen 
baskets. They were shipped on Wednes- 
day, and on Friday, before I heard the 
result of the first shipment, I shipped nine 
more. On the next Monday I had the re- 
turns from my first shipment. It came to 
twenty-seven cents for the lot, and a 
couple of days later I received a solitary 
two-cent stamp as the total return from 
the second shipment. Some of my friends 
thought it was very funny, but I failed to 
see where the joke came in, It appeared 
that my tomatoes were too ripe, and that, 


anyway, there was a glut in the Baltimore 
market. 
About four acres I planted in soja 


beans, the tale of which is a tragedy. 
They started out finely and reached ‘a 
height of about eighteen inches. Had | 
cut them or turned them under then, all 
would have been well, but I had read that 
they should not be cut until they were “in 
the velvet stage,” so I waited. But the 
ary spell came along about that time, and 
for three months they did not put out an- 
other leaf—on the contrary, the few leaves 
that had succeeded in getting a start grew 
yellow, dried up and dropped off, except 
the four or six small ones near the top of 
each plant. <A light shower near the end 
of the summer encouraged them suf- 
ficiently so that each plant then developed, 
a few weak, struggling blossoms. A con- 
tinuation of the drought caused these also 
to wither and droop without producing any 
beans. They scarcely matured ten beans 
to the acre. The ground became so hard 
that no one would make the attempt to 
plow it, and finally, despairing of their 


ever reaching “the velvet stage,” I had 
them cut and called the result “hay.” Was 


it fate or only ordinary ill-luck that or- 
Gained that the very day after I cut them a 
rain started up with my “hay” lying in the 
field, and kept going steadily for three 
days without a pause? 

The summer of 1913 was marked, in 
my part of the country at least, by a 
drought extending from the middle of 
June until the middle of September. I 
have heard since that not more than 150 
miles distant there was an almost continu- 
ous rainfall for the same period. That 
would have been almost as disastrous to 
crops, and certainly much more dieagree- 
able to endure. Perhaps we should not 
complain. At any rate, I have a good ex- 
cuse to offer for the poor financial results 
accruing from most of my crops. I pur- 
chased several hundred feet of iron pipe, 
put a hydrant in my vegetable garden, and 
curing most of the dry spell spent a couple 
of hours of the evening there several times 
each week irrigating and sprinkling with 
the aid of my well and gasoline engine. 


In writing to advertisers please mention House & GarvEN. 
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A Senger, Of DZ 
ofr a@ur Coal . 


In the free book shown below, 
there are pictures of dozens of 
houses all over the country, large and 
small, accompanied by letters from 
the owners telling their actual »| ex- 
periences with Vapor-Vacuum Heating 
(Kriebel System) 

This same book also explains in a simple, 
non-technical way just how all these 
hundreds of house owners also get perfect 


a 
. 


] 


heat control in each individual radiator, 

quick firing, sustained heat with little 

attention, absolute mnoiselessness, and at 

the same time save at least 25% in 
coal with 

Trede Mark XY Y Reguterea 
Every saving these other users have 
made you too can make whether you are 


newly building, or have some other system 
at present installed, for it is surprisingly 
inexpensive to change over steam, hot-water 
or straight vapor systems to Vapor-Vacuum 
Heating (Kriebel System). 

It does not obligate you in ‘the least to 
get this free book, and you will find in it 
just the information you need to decide 
which is the best heat for your house. 


So send for this book now. 


Vapor-Vacuum Heating Co. 
1211 Walnut Street Philadelphia 
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* Hybrid Tea Roses 


Strong plants established in pots for Fall plant- 
ing. A choice collection of new and standard 
varieties, also Ramblers and Polyantha. 


z: PEONIES 
This is the right season to plant Peonies. White, 
pink and crimson varieties, strong divisions, 
25c each, $2.00 per dozen. 

Hardy old-fashioned garden flowers in fine va- 
riety. See catalogs, sent free on application. 
WM. TRICKER, Arlington, N. 
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Modern Sleeping Porch Fitted with Wilson's Blinds 


Practically mak an’ Chutdoor room of th 


dinary pore! room at niaht a porch by day 


Wilson’s Venetians 
1 «x 


or outside and inside o towr 


' 
ver buat alyle onvenient 1 artists 


untry house 


Special Outside Venetians, 




















Peony and Iris Clumps 
For September Planting 


All the choice varieties including 


Festiva Maxima, and Queen Victoria. 


Send for free list and colored 
plate ‘ 


HEADS BERGENFIELD NURSERIES 


Bergentieid, N. J. 











DWARF APPLE TREES 


DWARF PEAR TREES pe By 
DWARF PLUM TREES T; 
DWARF CHERRY TREES Fall Pla 


DWARF PEACH TREES 
THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
W. L. MeKAY, Prop Box B, Geneva, N. Y. 











LIL. CANDIDUM (Madonna Lily 
ie the ONLY PURE white HARDY Garden Lily 

Hiave you ever seen it in bloom in 
ite full glory Lifting up strong stiff 
stems bearing masses of snowwhite 
flowers, in the depth of their chalix 
golden anthers 

Have you seen them growing to 
gether with blue Larkepurs a color 
beauty Have 
you inhaled the fragrance of the blos 
If not, DO NOT MISS planting these 
exquisite Lilies this summer To be successful 
the bulbs MUST be planted LA rE AUGUST 
to end of SEPTEMBER making a (fall 
growth 

Lil Candidum are of EASIEST culture and 
perfectly HARDY Keep and multiply year 
after year 


We furnish STRONG SUPERB BULB 


scheme of marvelou 






som 


Each Dozen 100 

LARGE bulbs $0.12 $1.40 $10.50 
Mammoth bulbs 20 2.25 12.50 
UMBO bulbs 25 2.75 15.00 
re includes delivery (3 bulbs at dozen rate). The 


larger the bulb the more flowers 
SEND for our FALL BULBS BOOK, now ready. IT is 
free. You will find a complete assortment of 
BULBS fo Out-door planting 
BULBS for Fall and Spring flowering 
BULBS for growing in the house 





BUL to grow in our Mossfiber 
NEW VARIETIES Best COLLECTIONS 
bddress Bula & & BERGER A OO. 70 Warren Rew Tork 
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I thus managed to keep the garden going in a half-hearted sort of way, but on the 
whole with but an indifferent success. 
| will pass by with a brief notice the time when a big hog belonging to a neighbor 
swam across the creek, several hundred feet wide, separating our farms, and spent the 
night in my patch of sweet corn that was just ready to be eaten. By the dawn’s early 
gleams, when she was discovered, she had left only four or five stalks standing. It took 
three men almost half a day to capture her and take her home in a wagon. The corn, 
after all my hours of cultivation and irrigation, was irremediably destroyed. 
\My poultry account for the vear is somewhat more encouraging reading, although 
it does not appear to be a “get-rich-quick scheme.” I began the year with about 60 
chickens, valued at $117, and fixtures valued at $200, total investment $317. In 
March I started my incubators, and kept them and about six hens hatching eggs until 
into June. In all I set 1,375 eggs, and fromthem hatched 750 chicks. By fall there 
e. As I had invested in standard Rhode Island Red 
stock, | was able to dispose of quite a number of my cockerels to advantage by adver- 
tising \fter culling out poor stock, and selling what I did not wish to keep, I ended 
e year with about 150 chickens, and the account for the year is as shown below: 


were about 250 of these livin: 





EXPENSES. 
Le l \ rT f fixture $200 BOONE 4. ctcccecciguseccses Ale $ 14.95 
tock 53 NS BPE ee fer ore 7.75 
0 ee ee eee Ae 153.40 
Total 4 $453 —-— 
Jar ! 317 OGRE 4.05cb canes 65 6b 6640008 00 $176.10 
ONGNEE bikie nade weeseheeersd dace 183.62 
Gain in value $136 - 
RNG + rakdtueandd thaaetesme $7.52 


No allowance is made for cost of labor, as no money was paid out for it. 

[he only portion of my farming operations for the year which I regard as an un- 
qualified success was my investment in a cow. During the first year we bought from 
a neighbor habitually three quarts of milk a day, at seven cents a quart, or over six 
dollars per month. But early in February I bought for fifty dollars a fresh cow, three- 
quarters or seven-eighths Jersey. With careful feeding she gave eight to twelve quarts 
per day of rich milk all through the summer and well into the fall. I hired pas- 
turage for her at fifty cents a month. She was quite a successful purchase, for dur- 
ing the remainder of the year she gave almost 2,500 quarts of milk at a cost of less 
than $so for feed. Valueing the milk at five cents per quart,the gross income was about 
$125, and not allowing anything for labor, the net income was about $75 for eleven 
months. 


My crop expenses for the year were as follows: 





Seed and Total Net Receipts. 
Croy Fertilizer Labor Cost Reeeipts. Profit. Loss. 
Potatoes, early $87.20 $63.25 $150.45 $29.00 oss $121.45 
Potatoes, lat 13.00 12.00 95.00 81.50 6.50 pees 
Potatoes, weet 50 1.50 2.00 2.25 25 ebeee 
Tomatoes $8.25 47.25 85.50 70.98 eoeee 14.52 
Cort juarter-acre 25 2.50 2.75 5.75 3.00 — 
elery 3.00 9.50 12.50 2.50 shnee 10.00 
Inions ne 1.25 3.00 4.25 50 - 3.75 
1 beans 10.25 12.00 22.25 50.00 27.75 eee 
lfalfa 42.25 10.75 53.00 eaeue rrr 53.00 

{ ' tr | 27.50 20 00 47.50 57.00 9.450 en 

Strawherrie 1.00 00 3.00 9.60 6.60 ai 

Asparag 20.00 10.00 30.00 5.00 25.00 
Total $244.35 $193.75 $438.20 $264.08 $53.60 $227.72 


Net Loss, $174.12 


The entire operating expenses of the farm are as follows. They do not corre- 
pond exactly with the crop expenses because the latter are to a certain extent esti- 


mated, while the farm expenses in total are known exactly. 


Seed and Main- 

Month Implements. Stock Fertilizer. Labor. tenance. Total. 
January - $9.25 cose cnsee $11.50 $3.00 $33.75 
February »1.10 $10.00 $7.50 17.50 8.90 65.30 
March 5.75 10.00 5.75 17.00 35.50 74.00 
April 22.00 10.00 103.55 38.75 34.00 208.30 
May 37.60 20.00 43.05 32.00 10.20 142.85 
Tune 6.10 ee 19.50 29.75 29.20 84.55 
Tuly 75.50 - 21.70 18.00 6.90 121.10 
August . — 10.25 31.75 9.90 51.90 
September 45 vee sane 17.00 12.80 30.25 
October : 1.00 caeae 36.73 28.75 6.15 72.53 
November 4.90 sone 1.20 17.00 53.20 76.30 
December - 28.25 oct éebes 17.00 61.45 106.70 

Totals $212.20 $50.00 $249.23 $276.00 $271.20 $1067.53 


Deducting the cost in implements and stock, which may be considered as invest- 
ment, and not considering interest on investment, allowing that to balance the pleasure 
of living in the country, the cost of operation of the farm was $805.33, and the gross 
returns, including milk and poultry receipts, were $463.95, making a total net loss of 
$341.38. The same items for the preceding year had been: Cost of operation, $603.28 ; 
gross returns, $308.72; net loss, $249.56. During the year I had also paid $991.88 to- 
ward my indebtedness on the place, and interest thereon, so it is being gradually paid 

for. 

It will be seen from the figures below that my farm of fifteen acres required almost 
$90 per month to keep it going, and that it returned in cash less than $20, or a net cash 
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outlay of about $75 per month. It can be 
conjectured how soon that would “run a 
man into a hole” if he did not have an in- 
come to supply it. Some persons can sup- 
port a family on less. It should be noted 
that the item “labor” given in crop ex- 
penses amounts to $193.75. If I had been 
able to avoid hiring labor by doing all the 
work myself, as many persons in my place 
would have done, this expenditure would 
have been avoided, and the deficit of 
$174.12 would have been changed to a 
profit of $19.63, but this could hardly be 
regarded as good wages for a year’s labor. 
On the other hand, no allowance was made 
for my own labor, which was considerable. 

Another item to be taken into considera- 
tion in regard to the expense of the farm 
is the decrease in housekeeping expenses. 
‘The average cost of keeping house for the 
five years previous to coming to the coun- 
try had been $1,109 per annum. This in- 
ciuded food, heating, lighting, laundry and 
service. For the first year in the countr) 
the cost of the same items was $745.72, 
and for the second year $704.42, the aver- 


age of which is $725.« 17, which shows a. 


saving 
S 384. S2. 


over the five previous years of 

A portion of this saving is due 
to those things supplied by the farm, such 
as milk, butter, eggs, chickens and vege- 
tables, the remainder to the more simple 
mode of living in the country. To this 
might be added quite an appreciable sav- 
ing in the cost of clothing for the entire 
family, for naturally one does not dress in 
the same manner while living the “simple 
life” as he does when leading the “strenu- 
ous life” of the city. 

It would be impossible to make an accu- 
vate return of all the profits and losses of 
the farm, because so many things are con- 
cerned. The best that can be done is to 
estimate them. It will be noted that the 
saving in housekeeping expenses due to 
life on the farm ($384. 83) is greater than 


the net loss in farming operations 
($341.38), but in comparing those figures 


the milk, eggs, etc., are counted on both 
which is misleading But there 
might still be made a considerable allow- 
ance for the gain in health, comfort and 
pleasure which we have all derived from 
our country life, and which cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. 


sides, 


or the excuse 
if any should 
is, to extend a word 
of caution to those who may be enticed by 
the tales of the wonderful profits to be 
derived from the intensive cultivation of 
land and to emphasize the necessity for a 
reserve capital sufficient to place one’s land 
in a fertile condition, supply it with neces- 
sary buildings, purchase tools and other 
equipment, and finally to enable the owner 
to tide over one or two unsuccessful sea- 
sons. 


The moral of this story, 
for its having been written, 
seem to be necessary, 


In conclusion, it is very evident that 
if one is to remain contented on a farm, he 
must be supplied with patience, determina- 
tion and possess a philosophic nature. 
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I'LL PROTECT YOUR CONCRETE, CEMENT 
OR STUCCO HOUSE AGAINST DAMPNESS 
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WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc., 


= Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders 
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NE coat of BAY STATE BRICK 
AND CEMENT COATING will 
waterproof all concrete and cement 


surfaces without destroying the dis- 
tinctive texture of the Cement. It be- 
comes a part of the material over whic] 
it is applied and affords lasting protection 


to the structure, oration 


preventing disc 
of interior and exterior surfaces caused 
by moisture corroding the metal lathing. 

Send for Booklet 2, 


complete information on the 


which contains 
subject of 
waterproofing and decorating Concrete 
surfaces. 
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Your Lawn Needs Feeding Now 


It is time to do it NOW and WELL ROTTED 
HORSE MANURE, Dried, Ground, odorless— 


SEVIS VE Nee eey eye 


% Largely HUMUS—No weed seeds—No refuse, 

# contains the necessary plant foods for maintain- 

S$} ing your LAWN in the best condition. 

7 Put up in bags 100 pounds each. 

S Write for circular ‘‘B” and prices. 

# NEW YORK STABLE MANURE COMPANY 

Ss 273 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J. 
GMMR ARARAAAAARAAHARARAAAAAMAHOR 





HARDY PHLOX 


is the most economical flower in the garden. Can be used 
anywhere and everywhere. For a minimum of care, give 
maximum of flower and exquisite odor throughout season. 


You will be interested in my list. It includes three hun- 
dred varieties. Also Irises and Delphinium. 


W. F. SCHMEISKE 
(Hospital Station) Binghamton, N. Y. 


KRELAGE’S DUTCH BULBS 


including the world-renowned novelties 
of their own raising (Darwin and 
Rembrandt Tulips, etc.), are offered in 
their new catalog, sent free on request to 


Sole A tf 
J. A. deVEER, United’ States 
100 WILLIAM STREET (Suite 200), NEW YORK 
Fall orders solictted not later than October 1st 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


oo Special collection. 12 popular varieties 25 
cts., worth 50 cts. Plants: Iris, Peonies, 
etc. Special lists with culture directions free. 


ROSEDALE HARDY PLANT FARM 


Castilian Cane Chairs, $40) 


These lounging chairs, hand-made of 

cane on bamboo frames. are extremely durable for 
use without cushions. Photos on request. 

Write for booklet of the ever interesting McHughwillow urniture 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON 


Jince 1884 at 9 West 42d Jt., New York 
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OUR BEN T-EAVE 
Full Iron Frame Greenhouse 


Attached to Glass-Enclosed Porch 





Metropolitan Material Co. 


Patented and Pending 
Curved Eave and Semi-lron Greenhouses 


Iron Frame, 


Greenhouse Designers Heating Engineers 
Hotbed Sash Glass 


Plans and estimates sent free upon request 


1388-1418 Metropolitan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


An Unclimbable 


Wire Fence 


Frm protecting your grounds from pilfering or 


annoying intrusion—this non-:limbable, man-proof 

wire fence is most effective. The barbed wire over- 
hang is a menace that even the most lawless prefer not 
to tackle, 

This particular fence is fu'ly described in our cat- 
alog, along with numerous other fences and gateways 
of the better sort. Send forit. Let us know your fence 
needs so we can offer suggestions. 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 


100 Church Street, New York City 
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IMPORTANT 
To Those Who 
Expect to Build 


HEN PLANNING TO BUILD, get the ideas of leading 
WV itciitecs regarding best design, proper interior arrange- 
ment and most appropriate furnishings. This will aid in 
deciding about your own plans, when you consult your architect, 


and can be obtained from the several hundred designs beautifully 
illustrated in six numbers of the 


Architectural Record 


The National Magazine for Architects, Owners and Builders, with the 
largest professional circulation in the field 





In the advertising pages of these six numbers are also illustrated 
and described numerous building specialties that add much to the 
comfort, convenience and value of the modern home, without 
materially increasing initial cost; this information may mean 
saving of may dollars to you. 


Our Special Offer 


We have a limited supply of these sets of six numbers, invaluable 
to those who expect to build or make atlerations. Although regular 
price is $1.50, we make you a special offer of $1.00 for the six, while 





the sets last, if you mention HOUSE AND GARDEN. 
will soon be sold 


Order to-day, tomorrow may be too late. 


They 





ARCHITECTURAI 
325 Lewisohn Building, 119 West 


This $1.00 Should Save You Hundreds 


RECORD, 


GARDEN 


Name 


Address 


10th St., New York: 


Enclosed is $1.00, for which mail six numbers (including the October 
COUNTRY HOUSE NUMBER), according to special offer in HOUSE AND 























THE 


Howes Bird Houses 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
LOWEST PRICES 


Bird Houses, Shelves, Feeders, 
Cavities, Bird Baths, Cakes, 
Winter Foods and Everything 
for Attracting Them. 


Prices from 10c. to $5.00 


Send for Catalogue H, a beautifully 
illustrated booklet 


MAPLEWOOD BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


STAMFORD, CONN . 


Fresh 
From 
Beds 


Lilies 





When you get lily bulbs fresu trom 
the beds, with roots left on and 
packed in damp sphagnum moss 
you often gain a whole year on 
them, because they don’t need the time 
to recover that store bulbs demand. My 
spring catalog and autumn supplement 
offer a long list of the kinds of hardy 
plants grown in coldVermont. Send for it 
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Beating the ¢= 
Springtime © 
by Starting 


This Fall 


P your your hardy flowers; 


p] 


2 
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your roses, evergreens, and 

shrubs this Fall. Get that 
work done—have it off your mind. 
Next Spring you will have far ear- 
lier and decidedly better results. 

Our special Fall Planting List is 
now ready for you. 

Tuck a dollar bill and this Ad. in 
an envelope and mail to us and we 
will send you prepaid 6 Gold Medal 
Larkspur; or 6 of our choicest Fox- 
gloves. 

Or send usa postal request and we will send 
you our catalog and special $5 rose offer 


AN PIERSON we 


CROMWELL GARDENS 


CROMWELL CONN 
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Let Us Help You Our experienced land- 


scape gardeners make 
a planting plan of your place, selecting trees, 
shrubs, etc., suitable to soil and situation. 
Our nurseries (more than 600 acres) offer the finest 
selection in America for lawn and garden planting 
Write for Catalog D 


Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Co. [2' {343 New Canaan, Conn. 














F. H. HORSFORD Chartotte, Vermont 
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Before installing 74 Newburn Ave. 


JON&S @ HAMMOND 
Underground Garbage Receivers 
The Receivers without a Fault. Constructed 
on Scientific, Principles. The Receiver that 
discriminating people use. For sale by leading 
hardware dealers, or write manufacturers for 

circular and pnces. 
JONES 2 HAMMOND 
Medford, Maes 





Tasteful Mural Effects 


Add beauty, charm and distinctiveness 
to your home. Give to it an air of 
cultured refinement by having your 
walls finished in the latest offerings of 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 


Woven Wall Coverings 


An almost unlimited variety of beautiful 
tones, shades and designs afford unique color 
scheme. Unequalled in rich simplicity and 
durability. When in New York, visit our 
exhibit at the Craftsman Home Builders 
Permanent Exposition, 6 East 39th Street. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
218 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J 


Send for Booklet 


“Art and Utility in Decoration” 


And Samples 
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BH. Aliman & Cn. 


FIFTH AVENUE- MADISON AVENUE 
| 34th and 35th Streets NEW YORK 
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GB. Altman & Ca. announce that the new addition to their Store, fronting on 
Madison Avenue, will shortly be opened to the public. In anticipation of this impor- 
tant event, large and comprehensive assortments of new Merchandise for the Autumn | 








Season have been secured. 


The Services of the Mail Order Department are at the disposal 
of patrons residing out of town. A copy of the Autumn 
and Winter Catalogue will be mailed upon request. 


All Charged or Paid Purchases (including heavy and bulky shipments) will be for- 
warded Free of Charge by mail, express or freight toany point in the United States. The 
methods of shipment are optional with B. Altman & Co. and no discounts are allowed. 


All Charged or Paid Purchases not exceeding twenty pounds in weight will be for- 
warded Free by mail to all Territories, Possessions or Foreign Countries where Parcel 
Post rates apply. 
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est and commands a wonderful 20-mile view of the Hudson river and highlands. No 


more beautiful situation could be conceived. 


This Beautiful Italian House Can Be Bought for $6,800 Cash 


Central Station, New York 


Hk house has been occupied for only two months and has more ‘ntral St: 
| unique features for convenience and comfort than any house The place is situated on the Hudson, three minutes from station, 
vou have ever dream These include two sleeping porches, within perfect commuting distance of New York, with frequent 
» dis weh. a linen chute <tending through the house to the electric train service It is a water-front property with a magnifi 
laundry, a linen closet, owner rivate suite, consisting of two room cent view of twenty miles of river and highland. The situation is 
leeping porch, private bath and private hall Altogether there are perhaps the most beautiful of any New York suburban locality 
thirt four bathroon hot water heating, open fireplaces, There are country clubs nearby with tennis courts, golf links and 
electric light and ga The servants’ quarters are cut off from the trap shooting equipment, a boat house offering fine facilities for 
rest of the hou und ha 1 separate stairway The house is flooded boating, a sandy beach for bathing, and within a few hundred yards 
th \ ill casements and glass doors lead of the house a fine lake for skating in winter. There are great 





to the porch lhere is a red tile terrace main entrance and stretches of woodland nearby, affording splendid opportunities for 
» nergola over it The ma eranda and dining porch are both red tramping. The price quoted is considerably below actual cost. There 
bil Ch hitects were the associate architects of the new Grand is a mortgage on the property which would be borne by the purchaser 


Address the owner, M. M. W., care of HOUSE & GARDEN, 31 Union Square North, New York City 











HAVE YOU TRIED AIKEN 


COME TO AIKEN §f 


May we send 
you our Fur 
nished Rent List, contain 
ing descriptions and prices! 


LAIRD & SON of s2!i'nis.nt. AIKEN, S. <j 








BUNGALOWS 


Send $1.00 for new edition CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW HOMES, the accepted authority 
on Bungalow-Building. 


Small book showing 38 small Bungalows 25c post paid. 


THE BUNGALOWCRAPFT CO., 507 Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal 











YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY 


in your odd moments, 
or a good living all 
the time, by repre- 
senting ourhigh-grade 
W ide pop- 
Liberal 


magazines 
ular appeal. 


bonuses 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO. 


UNION SOQUARI NEW YORK 














If You Expect to Build 
Don’t Miss This Offer 


At the time you are planning that new home 
and naturally desire to study the ideas of sev- 
eral leading architects who specialize on resi- 
dences of the moderate-cost type you can get 
valuable suggestions from the many : 
beautiful designs, plans and details shown in eight issues of 


Building Age 


The National Building Publication with a Monthly 
Circulation of 25,000 among Builders, Architects, Owners 








Che information contained in Building dee, both in the editorial and advertis- 
pages, is of the keenest interest to home builders, and will enable you to in- 
ice numerous features in vour new home, that add to the convenience, 








comfort and value, without material additional cost. Buslding Age also con- 
tau lata that h ul 1 img Vou many dollar 

‘OUR ‘SPECIAL OFFER 
The price of th ght number $1.60. We will mail a set to y uu for special price f $1.00 
! r at of und mention House & Garpen “Dor n’t delay, as the supply is very limited 





THIS $1.00 SHOULD SAVE YOU HUNDREDS 





BUILDING AGE, 131 39th Street o Saeinge New York City. 
For enclosed $1.00 send the cig imbers, according to special offer in House & Garpen. 


Name 


Add 
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Do Old Buildings Pay? 


It has been said that you can buy old 
buildings cheaper than new ones can be 
built. Generally speaking this is false. 
An old building is always old and never 
gets any younger. You may buy them 
cheap, but they will be dear enough before 
they are brought up to date. An 
old house will need a modern porch, 
modern windows, a_ shifting of par- 
titions, raising the west side, new floors, 
new doors and a hundred and one 
other things that will cost, usually, 
nearly as much as a new house. It is true 
enough that old houses, in good repair, 
can be purchased at bargain prices. But 
this is only now and then. If you look the 
average old house over closely you can 
easily see where a couple of thousand dol- 
lars will go for repairs and alterations. 
‘lhe shingles may be rotten, the sills sag- 
ging and breaking down, the foundations 
frost-heaved. The chimneys are old and 
dangerous, the floors warped and worn, 
and a dozen other things need fixing. All 
this costs money. Even when repaired the 
old house is not new and modern. Remem- 
ber, you city dwellers, that you are used 
to running water in the house, to furnaces 
to warm every room, to bath and toilet in- 
doors, to electricity and gas. Most coun- 
try folk never enjoyed these conveniences 
and, consequently, they do not miss them. 
But you will—oh, you will! Installing 
these things in an old house costs real 
money and plenty of it. Gas and electric- 
ity may not be available at all. Running 
water may not be possible, except a pump- 
ing plant be installed with engine, pump, 
tank, pipes, etc., etc., world without end. 
A few farms have these things, but they 
are few—all too few. 

Outbuildings are generally in worse 
condition than the house. It is almost im- 
possible to repair old, weather-beaten 
barns. It is cheaper to strip them down 
to their frame, if that be firm and solid, 
and rebuild. This also costs considerable. 
Examine the fences. It is essential that 
line fences, as well as others, should be in 
good condition. You will be surprised to 
see how much it will cost to build new 
fences. Posts, wire and labor are not 
cheap, even in the country. 


Buying in Haste 


Never be in a hurry about buving. In 
my own experience I went out to look at 
a twenty-acre place which was offered at 
a “great sacrifice” for $2,500. I took one 
look and hurried away from there. The 
next summer the owner looked me up and 
offered me the place for $1,200, easy 
terms. But even that is a big price for 
a ruin. Another man offered me his 
small farm for $3,500, which was a good 
round figure. A few months later he 
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OW is the time to plan the trp. 
Delay may mean loss of just the 












accommodations you are after. Write us to- 
day and let us tell you how to secure maximum com- 
fort at minimum cost. Everything has been done to 
& make the service this season better than ever. You 
can have a luxurious stateroom with twin beds and 
private bath; a stateroom without bath but with pri- 
vate toilet, or more modest quarters where the service 
is just as perfect but the cost a little less. As for the 
1 table service and cuisine, you will find them both 
% faultless. There are broad sunny decks for recreation, 
spacious social halls, the latest magazines; in fact, 


everything for your security, ease and comfort. 


New York to Jacksonville 


calling at historic Charleston, S. C., with direct rail 
connections to all points south and southeast. 


mah TES 


October and November Bookings Now Open 


We can also plan your winter itinerary to include Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Texas and other delightful resorts of 


THE_AMERICAN 
AGWI TE ERRANEAN 


Write today for rates and reservations. 


CLYDE LINE, ¥2% “73% 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 
BOSTON—192 Washington Street 
PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut Street 
WASHINGTON—1306 F Street Northwest 
NEW YORK—290 Broadway 























WHY ULSTER REBELS 


Irish Land and Irish Liberty 


By MICHAEL J. F. McCARTHY, Author of “Five Years in Ireland.” 


The ownership of eighteen million acres of Irish land changing from 
Protestant landlords to Catholic tenantry and the political changes 
promised and foreshadowed are the basis of Mr. McCarthy’s 
absorbing sociological study of “ John Bull’s Other Island.” 

This is the first book of its kind devoted to a comprehensive 
survey of Irish life and character represented by the three types 
—the gentleman, the farmer and the laborer. 38 /lustrations. 
Svo. Price $2.25 net. Postage 20 cents. 











McBIRDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, Union Sq., NEW YORK 
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iH the w i¢ worid at wal the | nited State becomes a little world 
I el | a i nat yuurce of fashion news cut off, \merican 
‘ rie eT vyhere ror the most ex lusive importer in New York 
the ttle ire i} matic tow trom the society leader wh ) 
A500 , the woman who doesn’t spend $500 in an 
en ( ca ive \ yut 
\ é e, \ é in absolutely alone as the authoritative 
ince vhat v be worn by really well dressed American women \lore 
ha re e¢ ts authoritative advice in your buying 
One erhay : may have considered Vogue a luxury; this season, at 
cast ina e necessity for the woman who can’t afford to 
the 
m Orne a) 
$2 INVESTED IN VOGUE 
" “~ 
WILL SAVE YOU $200 
GC 
\ut 
[ i \ ie 
\\ ! \ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ' " the \W nt 
Here are the twelve numbers you will receive 
AUTUMN PATTERNS OCT. 1 LINGERIE JAN. 1 
WINTER FASHIONS OCT. 15 MOTOR & SOUTHERN JAN. 15 
SHOPS NOV. 1 DRESS MATERIALS FEB. 1 
VANITY NOV. 15 SPRING FORECAST FEB. 15 
j- CHRISTMAS GIFTS DEC. 1 SPRING PATTERNS MAR. 1 
Oo. CHRISTMAS DEC. 15 SPRING MILLINERY MAR. 15 
+ 
€ | \ Pa ( Numbe I already on the news 
%, new ler near send in this coupon. If 
/ > 4A) iW ! ; tne 42. and ave us bookkeeping, we 
/ %, \ vill show our appreciation by starting your subscrip- 
% \. tion with the Forecast of Autumn Fashions, dated 
q, \. September 15th, making thirteen numbers in- 
C , t¢ d ot \ | ; If ore oO » ‘nt se d 
eR * ad twelve more ¢ nvenient, — ‘nd 
“o % ~~ coupon without money. \ our subscription 
a) © A will then start with the Patterns and 
< a 
> continue through the next eleven num- 
~~ bers Bill will be sent to you about 
™ November Ist. 
f\ 




















TWO NEW BOOKS BY STRINDBERG 


FAIR HAVEN AND FOUL STRAND 
By AUGUST STRINDBERG 
luthor of “ The Growth of a Soul Vidsummer Days,’’ et 
Little stories of married life which represent Strindberg’s distrust and 
terror of the feminist movement and its present day turmoil 
j Postage, lt ents 


THE GROWTH OF A SOUL 


fills up the gap between the “Son of a Servant’ and ‘‘ The 
‘Mrindberg s 


op Ss) 75, nel 


Th yrowth of a Soul 
Red Room traces 


usher in a 


experiences as a student at Upsala University, an 
condary hool at Stockholm, a private tutor, a doctor's assistant, an actor 
s dramatist, a journalist, and a landscape painter 


oi $1.25 net Postage, 12 cent 


McBRIDE. NAST & CO., Publishers, Union Square North, NEW YORK 








in writing to advertisers please mention House & GarDEN. 





kindly offered to throw in the stock and 
tools. I will admit that this was a good 
bargain, but it was not the Dream Farm. 
Still another small farm was offered to 
me for $5,500 last spring and three months 
later the price dropped down to its true 
value, $4,000. 

Waiting will usually bring the price 
down to normal. Country people take as 
much delight in getting the best of a city 
man as the city man does of “joshing”’ the 
countryman. It is but natural for the 
countryman to imagine that every city 
man who ts looking for a place has plenty 
of money. 

Perhaps, if you are not just sure that 
you will like the country, it is best to rent 
a place first and buy later. But even this 
has its drawbacks. Unless you take out 
a lease, with an option to buy, you may 
not be able to purchase the place at al) 
when you get tired of renting. It hardly 
pays to improve rented property. When 
you rent you must suffer the inconveni- 
ences of the country. It will not. pay to 
install water systems, heating plants and 
bath rooms in a rented house. Very sel- 
dom will these things be found in a farm 
house which can be rented. 

It is always safest to rent. Then if you 
sicken of the country and the hard work 
necessary to make a living out of the soil, 
you can pack up and go back to the desk 
in the city. Have a good lease drawn up 
and duly signed. Be sure to incorporate 
in this lease an option to purchase at a fig 
ure and terms previously agreed upon 
Have this rent money apply upon the pur 
chase price, if possible. This is frequently 
done in the cities and ought to be in the 
country, unless the rent is very low. 

It should not be necessary to repeat here 
that the title to every place should be well 
investigated before purchasing. 
competent 


Have a 
thorough 
property, going 
through a long term of vears. He should 
also visit the County Clerk’s office and ob- 
tain a certified search of any claims, judg- 


lawyer make a 


“search” of the back 


ments, bills, mortgages, etc., against the 
property. Such claims have to be filed 
with the County Clerk and a search will 
reveal some surprises in many cases. Be 
sure to find out from the village or town 
assessor just what your place is assessed 
for. Often this will give you a true idea 
of its value. Country places are usually 
assessed for about half their value. Also, 
determine what your yearly taxes will be 
and the amount of insurance necessary to 
protect your property. 

\ point well worth remembering is that 
farm buildings should be occupied. It is 
move to the 
country later, but, in the meantime, the 
place must be rented or occupied. There 
is an unoccupancy clause in every fire in- 
surance policy which provides a special 
rate after the buildings have been unoc- 
cupied for a certain length of time. 


all right to buy now and 
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Some Common Puppy Ailments 


| ak probably the majority of cases the 
best dogs are those which from pup- 
pyhood have been under the care of one 
person. The dog which changes masters 
at the age of a year or so and goes into 
a new environment does not, as a rule, 
form as strong an attachment for, nor 
gain as complete an understanding of, his 
new master as if no change had occurred. 
\nd yet, notwithstanding these proved 


advantages of securing a puppy in prefer : : 
ence to an adult dog, many people hesi American Kennels 





KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


The purpose of this department is to give advice to those interested 
in dogs. The manager will gladly answer any troublesome questions 
Address *““Kennel Department’ and enclose a self-addressed envelope. 




















Most up-to-date, largest establishment of its . sorte « tor 
kind. St. Bernards, Great Danes, Jumbo Lord Leigh and Farm 


——? ; . bh ieir abili v to pul ‘ i : [ 
tate because the \ dou t tl elr abil it) t ] l Black Newfoundlands, $15 up; English Bulls, ers’ Pride at Stud for 








> 1 rcter x Oo ( > arly age rown and puppies, also Bitches in welp, alls ig = : 
the young tel thr . ugh th Se Cal ly st ob S Boston Terriers, French Bulls, $15 up; Scotch sale: Puppt Ss and 
which they. have been told are beset with Collies all ages, $7.50 up; Irish Terriers, grown dogs, all pedi 
I 
P a Airedales, $15 up; white Esquimouxs, $15 : 
all manner of fatal diseases up; Toy Fox Terriers, $5 up; Bull Terriers, $10 greed and registered 
. : A nin . ‘ ap; toy white silk Became the real small stock of the following 
" ‘ > > > c<ind, from 3-pound parents, smallest »b- — 5 
Most of the puppy ailments come un Sept. Sony, Foaund parents, cneiiest ob Sends O8R Mautieh 
= . . - -o ( fe eranians and Pekinese Spaniels, grown and : : 
det one ol rout he: us : colds, in lige sion, : ‘ _ puppies, $20 up A Everything for the dog Sheep Dogs, C how 
intestinal worms and fits. Often there is State wants. We ship anywhere. 233 Third Ave. New York City Chows, Scottish Ter 
a correlation of causes between some or riers, French Bull 
r ' 


SC OTTISH Dogs, Boston and English Bull Dogs and West 


Highland Terriers, at very reasonable prices ac 
TERRIERS cording to age and quality. Photos and full par- 
ticulars gladly submitted. Every Dog guaranteed 
Shey ate ent 0b Gent as represented. Address Mrs. Thomas W. Lar- 
Make BestCompanions. sen, Viking Kennels, Newb urgh, New York 
Equally at Home in 
House or Stable 


all of these, but for present purposes they 
can be treated separately. 

Colds are caused primarily by damp or 
drafty sleeping quarters, undue exposure 
to wet weather without proper subsequent 
drying, etc. Remember that a dog, young 
or old, catches cold from the same causes 


> ee Lo 
Os 5 nti WALESCOTT KENNELS, Bernardsville, N. J. ( h Ch 
as does the human animal, and exhibits . Ow ows 
similar symptoms. Do not, however, sub- PEKINGESE the dogs of Fashion Some of the finest in Chows 




















° ; , ‘ ° 3 > : Fe : : 

ject him to the indignity of a blanket coat _ALSO POMERANIANS Puppies for sale with Cham 
¢ . - ‘ A splendid variety of these attractive and fashionable little dogs pion stoc k on both sides For 
and rubber boots when you take him out bred from prize-winning stock i: offered for sale by the Ta-Wang 


Kennels information and prices address 


in bad weather—these and similar artifi- Guaranteed sound and healthy 

* ‘ 3 Prices reasonable Grown stock 

cial protections will probably do more and puppies shipped anywhere Coassock Kennels 

hz 4 | < Y l B a “ } > © » , ya tty ee ha Were Framingham Mass. 
tarm than good. but when he comes in 87th Street. New York. Tele 

wet and cold, get him dry and warm with- phone, bcserter Se — SHETLAND PONIES 


out delay. Feed ration: ly supply a com- 

fortable sleeping basket or box in a sen- 
A lovable, gentle Shet- 
land Pony for your 











A TOY 


is merely a plaything to be broken 
and forgotten; a real live pet, more 
of a plaything, teaches a_ child 
affection and kindness 









sible place, and the einai: of serious colds 
of any sort will be conspicuous by its 


at : A Persian kitten is the ideal pet child, brings rosy 
absence. ane BLACK SHORT HAIRED CAT- case eet Soe 
Indigestion in puppies is often present TERY, 


22 Oradell, N. J. 
New York Office Dept, 0, 112 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone 3691 Columbus 


° P . Full guaranty. 
after weaning, because of the unavoidable Write for catalog illustrating 


change in the youngster’ Ss cliet. Cow's highest types—co mplete out 


: : ay fits, etc. om 
milk, scalded, slightly sweetened, and fed BELLE MEADE FARM, _|‘Box 3, ® (Markham, Va 
lukewarm is the best food for newlv- 


weaned pups. In a week or so a little Choicest CALCIUM-HUMUS 


soup thickened with stale bread should be ; 
given, and the milk gradually eliminated. Bulbs that einen alean’ os cnet co 
806 Penn Square Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boiled rice, vegetables (except potatoes ) 
SR coatim\yittc. tm meccac 


and lean meat are introduced next. with 
an occasional large bone as the pup grows 
older. Wholesome food, given ape ecg \ 
in rational quantities, makes for good « 
F. Add beauty, charm and distinctiveness 
urope to your home. Give to it an air of 
either stomach or intestinal worms at cultured refinement by having your 
some stage in his career. These parasites : , walls finished in the latest offerings of 
usually become evident when the pup is All European markets being destroyed, our 
agreeable breath, abdominal pains and a na Rig : 
tendency to eat unnatural objects, such as reached om and ave weedy for lemecinte 
; ; ae delivery. Write at once for the American 
straw, bits of coal, etc. Several good ver- : 


gestion and strong dogs. 
. : a . 
: a . 2X S . » fields of Holland were 
six or eight weeks old, their presence be- pe san . the oe ape Is : a 7 > t Fab-Rik-O-Na 
. . : ° ° ; able yt » “*hoice 3 S " 
ing indicated by irregular able to obtain their choice of the hne >. 
mifuges are for sale, at any drug store 

















Ever Came 
from 





Practically every puppy is afflicted with 
appetite, dis- aes as “Le wee have : ° 
varieties grown. Shipments have now Woven Wall Coverings 


An almost unlimited variety of beautiful 
. ” tones, shades and designs afford unique color 
Edition of our handsome catalog of scheme. Unequalled in rich simplicity and 
durability. When in New York, visit our 


and one of them should be administered as wilwg fo. exhibit at the Craftsman Home yen 
: 2 ulls t 
scon as the presence of worms is sus- Permanent Exposition, 6 East 39th Stree 


pected. Even if there are no definite amr Dieemfiold N. J 
symptoms of this trouble, a dose of the CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, Inc. é' 
medicine is strongly advised in the case 103 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Send -for Booklet we 
of eight-week-old puppies. BOSTON, MASS. “Art and Utility in’ Decoration 














R. S. Lemmon. And Samples 
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ihe Poultry Yard 


The purpose of this department is ape advice to those interested 


in poultry. The manager will gla 


ly answer any troublesome 


questions. Address “Poultry Department” and enclose a self- 


addressed envelope. 








Hodgson Portable Poultry Houses 


Five-Section Poultry House— No. 0 Colony Laying House— 


Fitted complete with nests, fountain 

10x50 it. for 12 hens and feed trough. Sanita Rae a 

Sanitary. durable, up-to-date—made of red cedar, clap- cleaned. _ One man can easily care for several hundred 

boarded outside, interior sheathed. Made in 10-ft sec- birds. Nicely painted—set up in fifteen minutes. A 
tions, each fitted with roosts, nests and fountain. Open comfortable year-round house. In 








fronts, with canvas-covered frames. You can add sec- stormy ig | the run mer De 
i t ftime, Easily erected. covered, giving a protecte 

_—s aoe > : First Section scratching room, Size, 10x4ft.,5ft. 
——— thas ey = 2° $75.00 high. 


ey) =F | s20% 








Send for catalogue. —_ osein oon Adéress all 
26,116 WASHINGTON &T..B P corre spondence 
E. F. HODGSON Cco., PA {SearramAn BLDG | 6 EAST 39TH 8T., NEW YORK to fenten 














G. D. TILLEY | || s. c. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Naturalist “orrON 


Beautiful Swans, FancyPheasants, 
ealowl, C . » Orna- 
a — Flom. High-class yearling breeders at reduced 


ingoes, Game and Cage Birds 
** Everything in the bird line from 
Canary to an Ostrich’’ Send for Circular of Stock and Eggs. 


1 am the oldest established and largest exclusive 
dealer in land and water birds in America and have 


on hand the most extensive stock in the United States MAPLECROFT FARMS, PAWLING, N. Y. 
G. D. TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut BoaG. 











prices to make room for young stock. 





























House Furnishing that is both Practical and Decorative 


House Furnishing and Decoration 


By ABBOTT McCLURE and H. D, EBERLEIN 


Luthor ‘ the “ Practical Book of Period Furnishin 





An intensely practical book on every 
phase of furnishing and equipping a dis 
tinetive home The authors have kept 
in mind, above all other considerations 
the desirability of showing what may he 
done by a combination of clever con 


structive ideas with limited means 
Ingenuity and taste, rather than costli 
ness, form the keynote 


YOUR PROBLEMS SOLVED 
PAPERING AND PAINTING 
HANGINGS AND FIXTURES 
PERIOD FURNITURE 
FURNISHING THE LIVING ROOM 

PARLOR AND LIBRARY 
DINING ROOM AND PANTRY 
BEDROOMS AND HALLS 
PICTURE HANGING, ETC 





lliustrated $1.50 net. Postage 10 cents 


McBRIDE, NAST @ CO., Publishers, 31 Union Sq. N, New York 











in wortting to advertiser lease mention Tlouse a Garpen 





Essentials in Poultry Houses 


HE prime essentials in poultry 
houses are fresh air, dryness, sun- 
light, and space enough to keep the birds 
comfortable. No particular style of house 
is peculiarly adapted to any section of this 
country, but it is preferable to build more 
open and consequently less expensive 
houses in the South than in the North. The 
best site for the poultry house depends 
principally on the local conditions. The 
location should have good water and air 
drainage, so that the floor and yards will 
be dry, while the house should not occupy 
a low pocket or hollow in which cold air 
settles, and it should be situated for con- 
venience in management and adapted to 
the available land. Wherever possible a 
southern or southeastern exposure should 
be selected, although this is not essential 
if there is any good reason for facing the 
house in a different direction. 

Poultry can be raised successfully on 
any well-drained soil. <A light loam, which 
will grow good grass, is well adapted for 
this purpose; while a very light, sandy 
soil, through which the water leaches 
freely, will stand more intensive poultry 
conditions, but most of the green feed for 
the fowls kept on such a soil will have 
to be purchased. A heavy clay or adobe 
soil is not as well adapted to poultry rais- 
ing, as such land does not drain readily 
and it is much more difficult to keep the 
stock healthy. Long stationary houses, or 
the intensive system, saves steps, but it 
is easier to keep birds healthy and to repro- 
duce the stock under the colony system 
where the birds are allowed free range. 
Breeding stock, and especially growing 
chickens, should have an abundance of 
range, while hens used solely for the pro- 
duction of market eggs may be kept on a 
very small area with good results. The 
colony house system necessitates placing 
the houses, holding about 100 hens, from 
200 to 250 feet apart, so that the stock 
will not kill the grass. The colony system 
may be adapted to severe winter condi- 
tions by drawing the colony houses to- 
gether in a convenient place at the begin- 
ning of winter, thus reducing the labor 
during these months. 


War is going to be declared next month 
—on turkeys. Read the record of the 
King Fowl in November House AND 
GARDEN, 
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A Garden Full 
YT ulips 


for $720 


75 Tulip Bulbs, all first 
size, taken from 25 named 
varieties, for $1.00. 


PLANT THIS FALL 
These tulips have been selected 
from 25 of the most beautiful varieties, em- 
bracing all the colors that are to be found in 
this splendid class of spring blooming bulbs 
Plant near your home—in your garden 
or back yard. The beautiful blossoms in 
a multitude of brilliant colors and shades 
will make April a spring month worth while 


75 Tulip Bulbs, Finest Mixed, $1.00 
Write or « all at our store, mention “ House & Garden,” and secure this splendid 
collection of Tulip Bulbs for only $1.00, prepaid to your home, anywhere in the 








“AN AMAZINGLY INTERESTING 
BOOK”’—N. Y. Evening Post 


THE SECRETS OF THE 
GERMAN WAR OFFICE 


By Dr. Armgaard Karl Graves 
Secret Agent 










With the collaboration of Edward Lyell Fox 





The hidden forces of European READ THE 
politics revealed by a successful spy REMARKABLE 
for years in the Kaiser’s service. CHAPTERS ON 
When he was sentenced to Barlinney 
Prison the London Times called him THE GERMAN 
“the most dangerous spy of the cen- WAR MACHINE 
tury.” He was the messenger from 
the Kaiser with secret orders to the HOW THE 
Captain of the ‘“‘Panther’’ at Barce- KAISER 
lona, which prevented war with Eng- PREVENTED 
land and France over the Moroccan A WAR 
question, and was the confidential 
secretary in attendance at the mo- THE SECRET 











mentous secret conference in the MEETING IN United States, with our 1914 Fall Catalogue. 
ack ; 2c , thic . cent. Our Bulb Catalogue Free on Request—Contains complete list of choicest 
Black I orest, in w hich representa THE BLACK varieties of Darwin Tulips, Exhibition Hyacinths, New and Rare Narcissus and 
tives of England, Germany and Aus FOREST other miscellaneous bulbs 
tria participated. ETC., ETC. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS fs Uber 
8 vo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage, 15 cents. ‘ 





McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers 31 Union Sq. NEW YORK 30-32 Barclay Street New York 




















House @ Garden for November 





November is the constructive month inside the house. Then The time to think of next year’s garden is now. Plan for 
is the time to make things—make the new and make over the rearrangement of beds and borders, for the kinds of flowers 
old—rearrange with the view of rehabilitation, put on the you want, and the kinds of effects. November is the gar- 
finishing touches for winter comfort and cheer. dener’s dream month. 

WITH ITS BACK TO THE PUBLIC FLOWERS FOR A SCENTED GARDEN 


This is the way one architect built his house. He 


~ ag ; : — There are gardens planted for color and gardens 
also built it on the side of a hill. The house 


planted for shape, but here is the idea of a garden 


builder who cares for privacy, or he who has the a planted for a succession of scents You'll also 
hillside problem confronting him, will find helpful E | h t learn how to make potpourri and rose-beads—old, 
suggestions in ‘‘Wee House.”’ forgotten domestic virtues 
THE POSSTION FOR THE PIANO THE COLORS IN SHRUB BERRIES 
Itisn’t a haphazard guess. Laws of acoustics, the ; k 
rules for the care and preservation of the piano After the flowers are gone, shrub berries still 
all have bearing on this question which should Reasons continue to tint the garden. Bring them indoors 
interest the home decorator. and tint the house. Have echoes of last summer 
WHAT TO PUT ABOVE THE MANTEL all throughout the winter months 
Good taste, in this instance, is the result of follow- A SIDE-PORCH CONSERVATORY 
ing the accepted traditions of the Periods com- What are you doing with your enclosed porch 
bined with one’s own personality. Here you |, QTY | vesices sitting in it? Transform it into a con 
learn how to express both in this important corner servatory as did this contributor, and have 
of the room. } 


flowers for the house all winter 
KING TURKEY 
Despite wars and rumors of wars, the turkey will 2 CONCRETE IN THE GARDEN 
reign supreme in November. This article, relat a i If you have the knack of doing things with your 


ing history from the egg up, will give you a com hands, a host of practical suggestions for im 
prehensive as well as a practical idea of how care provements around the place awaits you here 
and breeding have made him what he is Besides, November is the month to do this 
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mext three special issues 




















in writing to advertisers please mention House & GARDEN. 
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lawn decoration will be gladly mailed upon request. 
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Room D, 21 8. 12th Street 

























rubbery Will Hide Obje 


@] The service parts of one’s house, stables, outbuildings or adjoining residences can be screened from view and a natural beautiful landscape 
obtained with Moon's Hardy Trees and Plants for Every Place and Purpose. 


Trees and Shrubs that not only look well, but help them to transplant well. 
As planting time is here better send for it now. 


THE WILLIAM H. MOON COMPANY 


NY NWS en SY FS TS NT NL 
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ctionable Views 


@ There is a vigor of growth and shapeliness of form to Moon’s 
@ Moon’s catalog that describes and lists hundreds of plants for 


Makefield Place, MORRISVILLE, PA. 






















































Play BILLIARDS—At Home! 


This Captivates Thousands 


Wa t mother ly idea to open the home to the Brunswick “Baby 
Grand Fable Did she aim to dismiss dull care from father’s brow? 
Or was it her plan to keep the ovs home night 

Both m \ mother chucklk piciously and ref 
to be rviewr 

Give ¥ ' n i ‘ kar (arom a Pocket Billiards like thousands of famili 
now pay {,ive a r guest tt princely enterta rent, too 
“BABY GRAND” “sii.g%rissts" 

Billiard Tables 
\ ! rT ." nasterinec The ‘ ° 
eb eguiation tabl 30 Days’ Trial 
j bast 6 the } P Not 
vlay 
ah pe ; A Year to Pay 
. Nate “aa fy pment e Vern , W give « mplete playing outht with 
lat " } \l , ca lal FREI alls a tapered 
‘ ‘ k markers pirit level 
Amy hook How to Play 

| Wat n t ew edit 
devot Bi Th Hon Magnet 
h luxe book 
ber i pi t u 
the Hr “ t table 

GRAND tual lor 
th richest ar d ives 
ine t hy rormati 
Drillias t i y rn 
in >) J 





Brunswick “Baby Grand” 
Pocket Billiard Style 


MAIL FOR FREE BILLIARD BOOK 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co. 
- Supentenens 3-Z--€23-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ase send me t I 


w free color-ilh 


t? strated book 
‘“‘Billiards--The Home Magnet” 


Vame 


(ddress 
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FOTTLER, FISKE, RAWSON CO., 


THE FANEUIL HALL SQUARE SEED 
STORE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Have their usual 
sortment of 

HOLLAND BULBS 
including many new 
varieties, fully de- 


as- 


scribed in our new 
1914 Autumn Cata- 
logue, with beautiful 


embossed Covers and 
fully illustrated. 


THE GIANT 
DARWIN TULIP 


The Finest Tulip Grown 


Narcissus in large variety 
Perennial Plants also Shrubs 


Write now 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THE FANEUIL HALL SQUARE SEED 
STORE, 


FOTTLER, FISKE, RAWSON CO. 


Catalogue mailed free. 
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